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V ^ T^iis book is designed to ansirer energy conservation ^ 

questions- about the hoae^ It explains what energy conservation 
^procedures are most efficient and under what conditions. Heans for 
estimating the financial cost of- th^se energy^-saving home ; 
improvements are' included. The *book is di-vided into 'four parts: (1) .A 
quick look at you* home; (2) k closer Ipok at ybur home; (3) How to 
do'it: and (4) More...oii how tq save heating and cooling energy. '!rhe 
book , has numerp^ illustrations , that - help the reader make deci^sibns 
^nd .follow directions. An energy checklist tnat includes financial - 
* aspects of weatherizing homes is incl.uded; (MA) 
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THIS BOOK IS ABOUT YOUR HOME 



. . . It'll show yoju how to save energy by fixing up your 
home. You>e heard a thousand pitches telling you ,to. 
insulate, turn 'down your thermostat^ put '^h storm 



\<lndows to save energy. — but which should you do 
first? How much will if cost? How much fuel will it save 



you 



7' 



The answers are aH here 

... for your home, wherever it is in the country. 'Some 
^'of the ways to save energy jn this^anual will cdst you 
some money;to install, but a lot of) them are absolutely 
free. They all save you fuel and money, and help keep 
' you comfortable, year aft^r year. 



Why should I? 

Think of how much energy we use in our cars. We 
consume 50 percent more eners? in our ho^es than in 
all oiir cars put tdge\her. And a lot of it's waste. We 
squander about. 223 milliard barrels of oil in our houses 
each year. We can stop 'ihat waste, and without 
sacrificing a 'bit of comfort. IT each of us'spent, S400 
(about as much as a color TV) tQ fix up our homes to 
save energy, two, things would happen: 

~ we'd all get opr Inone/ back, and in most cases, in 
less than 5 years. After that, what* we'd sa^ is 
money in the bank. . 

- every year the amounf of ^energy saved would equal 
about one-third of the oil we had to buy from other 
countries last ye^^. ^ 
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Everybody wins 

By fixing up your home, you win in a lot of w?ys: 

_ you use less energy and save money yeaj after year , 

- since your energy is the country's energy, you help 

your coyntr^'. 

* / * 

- you add resa}^alue to your home - it will cost the 
next owner less to heat and coof, so he will 
probably be willing to pay you mor^. 



Our energy supply 

isn't bottomless 

>_ * t. 

And it never will "be. Fuel is gofhg to cost more each 
year, and there's going to be less andriess of it. If we all 
fix up to save energy, well be" comfortable in our homes » 
for years to come. If we do'n't, tliere may not be enough 
fuel to go ^ound. , * ^ • 

Invest in your future; invest in* your country's future. 
Fix'^up your home and save energy. It's worth }i - worth 
it to you, and your country. 
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Preface * \ - 

To American Homeowners: , - • ' * 

Undoubtedly, ycjli no longer ne^d to be told that the cost of ^heating and coohng your home is 
taking a much 'bigger Ijite out of yonr budget than ev6r. before/ 

Where -c^o you ,'tum for reliable, understandable information to help^ you put dollars in the bank 
instead of up tl|e chimney? - ' ' ' - ^ ' . ' * ^' 

Through a stupy of the literature available to homeowners pn this subject, the Department of 
Housmg and l&ban Development (HUD) found scattered ^pieces in f)amphlfets and brochures, but no 
single "publication that set fofth all the information injon« place. \ 

For this reason, HUD sponsored a su^^^ey of existing house construction, types. Energy-saving . 
technique$ appMcable to those types were gathered and compared as to cost and potential fuel 
savings, .the, comparison was designed to emphasize safe and cost-saving energy co'hservatioh 
techniques that would' return the greatest practfcal* net savings to the homeowner over the life of 
the inyefstment. * • ' • ' 

This- ipanual, /.V THE BANK. . , OR UP THE CHIMNEY? is th€ result of that researc}i. We hope it 
will ^I'elp you, the homeowner, to ,^rasp quickly the essential energy-saving techniques that youi^ 
hom^^may require and tq,j:hopse wisely between do-it-yourself projects and contractor services. 

^fi^g::fey^ftep^insta^ instructions for each energy-saving method de^Tibed are combined with 
illustfatiqns that can take the mystery out of seemingly complex tasks. Detailed 'but easy tables 
enaWe yOu'to compute the cost-savings of each method. * . , 

/e belie.ve thi3 manual can help you save dollars and cents in h6me energy expenditures. ^When that 
lappens, you will benefit-and pur country will redu.ce its, consumption of precious fuels. 




; ' \ / ^ ^ C^te A. HUls , ' _ 

' ' ' ^ * . / , ' ' Secretary 

Taxpayer's Note 

* At th^ time of thi&' putiUcatioiT, there are no Federal tax credits available, to ^ou that dtn be applied 
^ agaijist inoney you spend on energy-saving home improvements. However, in the^near futbre, legisla- 
tion may be enatted'that changes that' situation, permitting credits for insulation and similar expenses,' 
making the improvement^ described here even more financially attractive. There will probably be a 
limit to those cfeditsi we hope this manual ^ill serve as a tool to help you make the most of them, 
both in terms of fuel dollars you save,, and in terms of energy saved Tor the nation. Be' sure to check 
with the local office of the Internal Revenue Service^ before applying for a tax credit for energy saving 
improvements, . ' * 5 * - 
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TWO WAYS TO BEGIW .\ 

Whether you begin with Part *1 or Part 2, won't 'have to read -all of it - * 
just what applie^to your home. 

1. Take a Quick Look at Your Home 



St^rt on pagel2. 




... to look at your home from your armchair - you don't .hpve to measure 
or count a thing. Depending on where you live and whether or not you have , 
air. conditioning, Part 1 will tejl you what your best energy-saving steps pre. 
You'll get a rough idea of what they'll cost, 'and how much they'll save you 
each year. \ 



OR 



2. Take a Closer Look 



V 



Start on page ^ 



>. . if you're willing to count your windows, make some quick measurements, 
and do a little arithmetic. Part 2 »will tell you fhuch more thaji Part 1. It's 
tailored to four honfe- and it'll give you a- pretty good idea^of your costs 
and savings for^^ch energy-saving' home improvement. 




THEN ... DO IT! 



Go on to page 31 




There's More, too. 



. . . each energy-saving home improvement you've chdsen is spelled out in 
detail. You^ll find out how tp (Jo-it-yourself; or, how to hire a contractor and 
see that he does the job right.* , , ^ ^ * • " • 



* . Vage 65..; 

Part 4 has lots more ways to save' energy - and some new way^ to come in 
the future. ' . • 
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PART 1: A QUICK LOOK AT YOUR HOME 
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BART 1 : A qUtCK LOOK AT YOUItHOn/l| 

^ . \ . * ' • - ' * , / 'Packages 1 &-2' Package > _ ^ , 

' ' * (Natural Gb$ Heat) (EteCtric Airconditiohin^ \ 

There aire ranged of rnst s and s;avin^ given foi ; the energy-saving home Washington,^D,C. Washington',.D£/ 

impro^ments below. Where your house falls in that range depends on tl^ Youngstown, Ohio. Cairo, III. 

size and ty$)e c^f your.hoOse, the climate in your area, and what you pay fdr, \ Shreveport, La. , Atlanta, Ga. 

ftieL For. nurooses of comoarison. a sinde-storv, 1 250-square-fQOt Komqf in Eureka, Calif ^ Oklahoma C 



%XUg ana ly^e your Ijousc, uic unmaic in yuui aipa, auu wnai y\j^ \j<xy 

fiiel. For, purposes of comparison, a single-story, 1250-square-fQot Komf in 
these cities will4all at about fhe^'midpoint.of the range : ^ 



^ureka, Calif^ 



. Oklahoma City, dkla. 
Bakersfield, Calif. • 



YOUR HEATING SAViMGS Package 1 



t. Turn thepmostat dowijf 
6^ jn winter from 
.your usual setting/ 





. You can save significantly . on heating if you live 
practically anywhere in the U.S.A. 

lijpk af the map above. ' 

If you live in the part of the country that*s^haded, hepe 
are two packages df energy-saying measures for you: \ 

Package 1 is cheap and easy, and it pays for itself 
every year, ^ 

Package 2 saves even more, .year after year. It can cut 
your heating bills by as much as one-half. It will pay 
for itselj) within 5 years. 



Package 2 



1. Turn thermostat down 
6^ in Winter from your- 
usual setting. 



3, Service your oil furnac^. 





IF YOU HAVE 

WHOLE'-HOUSE 

AI|[)tCONDITIONING 



Package 3 




/ 



Here's the (rackage^of energy-saving measures for you. 

took at the map to the left. 

Package 3 can save you money on your air-conditioning 
bills if you live in the shaded portion of the country. 



V 
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IN THE BANK , OR UP.JHE CHIMNEY 



1^' 



2. Put on plastic storm windg^. " 





Here's an idea of what Package 1 costs and sdves in a 
typical home. « 

. ' i ' Yearly Cost " Yearly Savings 



^/ 1 . .turn down^thermQSiat -SO' 
2. -put on plastic storms $5-7 
'*3. service oil furnace S25 



$20-65 
$20-55 
$25-65 



TOTAL 



J30-32 , 



$65-185 



> , 3. H^ve your oil fufnace serviced. 



- If you already have stonp windows, or if you don't 
* 6ave an^oil furnace - then take a look at package 2.* 

Here's an idea of what Packag^ 2 costs and saves in a^ 
typical home (Items 4 and 5 reduce the heating bill to 
which the Effects of Items 1*2, ahd*3 are applied,^ so 1, 
N 2, and 3 save less here than in Package 1); 



1st Year Cost Yearly Savings 

. $i) ~ 

$5-1 
' $25 ' 
475-105* 
$160-290* 



2.*Put on plasti^ storm windows. ' 

^5. Insulate your attic, 





1. turn down therm9sta*t 

2. put on plastic storms 

3. service oil furnace 

4. caulk and weatherstrip 

5. insulate^ttic * 



$104a * 
.$1545 
$1540 
$30-75 ' 
$35-120 



4. Caulk and^weatherst^jip your doors apd windows. 



TOTAL 



$265427 



$105-320 





* These are do^t*yourse|f costs. If you called a contractor, 
these items could cost twice as much. 

You might on might not need to (Jo^H these things. 
.Turn the page to find out whicMt^s apply to your 
)iome. , * * ' - 



1 . Turn thermostat up 6^ in summer 
from your usual setting. 




Here's an idea of what Package 3 costs and saves in a 
typical home: ' \ 

1st Year Con Yearly Savings 



1. turr>,Up thermostat ' 
'2. insulate attic * 
3. caulk and weatherstrip 



\S0 X 
,$l6Q-2?0* - 
$75-105* ' 



$5-15 ^ 
$25-50 
$20-50 



2. Insulate your attic. 



TOTAL 







$235-395 

\ — ^-i-^ 




5 65^115 



3, Caulk and weatherstrip your doors and windows. 



7^ 




* * These are do-tt*yourself cos^. If you called a contractor, 
^ these items coutfi cost twice as much. 

^ • 4 

You might or might not need to do all bf tjiese things. 
Turn the page to find out whicli-i£ems .apply to your 
home. • • . 

And if you live irf'the pafci of the countiy that's shaded . 
on both maps, -these cooling savings are itj addition to 
what you save 'on heating - -turn the page to^ee what 
y(5ur tptaj saving? v^ill be. 
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HEATING AN0AIR -CONDITIONING SAVINGSJOGETHER 



*If you have,whole-Kouse air conditioning and.if^ ^ouMive jn the part of the^ 
country that's shaded^on both of the maps on tke previous pagPj some of the , 
energy-saving stefjs'save on both hea^ng and (jipolin^ — but you only have to 
p^y for them-orice* : , ' \ 



• - . LOOK AT TftESE TWO TABLES FOR AN ESTIMATE .6F THE COMBINED 

^ CO^TS AND SAVINGS FOR ATYPICAL HOME: 

• Package 1 *plus turning up th^ thermostat in summe;;: 



Yearly Cost Yearly S?fv?hgs 



Package 2 and Package 3^ together: • ^ y 

* 1st Year Cost Yearly Savings ^ 



turft thetmostat lower 
in wiixter 

turn thermostat higher 
Jjijsummer 

put on pjastic storms , 

service oil furnace 



$0 

$0 

S5-7 

'$25' 



$20-65 



S5-15 

$20-55 

$25-65 



totAl 



•530-32 



$70-200 



turn down thermostat 
in winter 

*^ 

turnup thermostat 
in summer * 

put on plastic storms 
service oil furnace 
caulk, and weatherstrip 
insulate attic 



$0 



so 

$5-7 
S25 

$7,5-,105* 
$160-290* 



$20--65. 



^5-15 

$15-55 

$15-40., 

S50-125 

S'60-1^ 



• TOTAL 



$265427 



$170^^ 

7 



* These are do-tt*yourself costs, if you have a contractor do 
it, these items could cost about twice as much. • - 



Which 'items do you neecj todp? 

^ , Everyone c^n profit fro^n turning their thermostat "down • 
in win^r and up in summer. 

If you live in the part of the country that's shaded dn . 
the large* ;nap oj^the la^ pag^ (and nearly everyone 
doesX Kou should: . ^ * ' - 

, Put on" storm windows Mf you don't have then;i 
already. Plastic orles are cheapest. See page 38'. ' , 

Service^our oil furnace each year if you have' one. 
See page 61. If you have a gas'furnace, service it 
every three years and save, tbo. 



Whether or not you need \vealherst;ipping and caulking, 
or attic msulation, depends on what yOur house is like. 
Here's how tb tell wheth|r you need them: , ^ 

Do you ne^eci caulking or putty? 




Look around the e^ges of a typical window, where the' 
picture shows. C!heck the ^dges of your doOrs, too. 
There should be some filler^ all thes/^ cracks. That*s 
either caulking oi'^putty^ If it's old, brittle', and broken 
^p, or if it's mfssixig altogether you need to put^some 
in.* Go lb page 32 to find out kow to do it. > 



Doyou need weatherstripping? 




Look* for the strips of^^vinyl, metal, or foam rubbed a- 
round the edges of your windows and^ doors*. That's 
weatherstripping. If it's missing or deteriorated, you need 
to put spme in. Go to pages 34-37 to find, out how 
' to do it. ' ' ^ 
{J>o you need attic jnsulqtipri? ^ . * 
Go up into your attic and see How miiph insulatiori is 
there. Usually^ there's a door or Hatchway to the attic. 
If not, get a contractor to checic it for you. Look at the 
table on page 42 to see How much more insulation you 

need. ' ^ ' ^ ' 

' ' ■ ' z 



Keep Going > 
. . . there are lots more energy-saving ideas in 
Parts 3 'and 4, stahing on- page 31. If you want 
more accuriite vcost and savings figures, look at 
Part 2, starting on the next page*. ^ , , . 

- • 1 • i. ' ^ 
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This part of your .manual takes a closer look at. your home, where it is in the 
country/ and the best, cheapest way to fixii^our house to save energy. In 
2 there are 12 valuable. energy-sa,ving steps. You'll 'find'out which ones 
apply to your home and: ' * - ^. , ' ^ * -' ^'-^ 

•*» ' ' 

1. How* much they'll cost; ol those steps that do apply, 'which you cart . 
afford. . ' • , 

2. 'Which to do first; ofnhose steps you <;an afford, which ones get you your 
money back t)ie fastest. ' ' - 

3. How much You'll save bp taking an^nergy-saving step. ^ ^ / . 



You Can Skip Some of Part 2 





Each energj^saving.step JiflS^a page or two in this patt. Go through one 
at a time. Yon 11 see immediatWy that you can skip some of them< 

There's a Action at the beginning of the pages on each energy-saving step. 
Reading this section and checking some itejns aiound your h^e, youll find 
some more measures you can skip. " * ' ' 



■ /-- 



Somecyf Part'2 is Just What You Need 




j I 

; LET /;0(5iiC f 
'^iT -rH«?.':XJ'^H If 



There are ^ur^ to be several energy-ss^ving steps here that do aj^ply to your 
home. Eveiy time yoinfind a step that does,!follow the pages through until 
you get the two important numbers- for each step: COST, and SAVINGS 
FACTOR, then copy them onta the Energy Checklist at the end of the book. 
. The jEnergy Checklist lets you see aU the numbers for your energy-saving steps 
in pne place. Once youVe copied your COST and SAVINGS FACTOR onto 
the Checklist, there's a little arithmetic -^th&^directions are all right there. 
The^ yqu're ready to :go - you'll know to do first, how much you'll 
save the first year, and whether you can afford it 

' * . " • " , ' " \ 
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Caulking Snd weatherstripping are good cReap Ways to 
save energy. It's Worth your while ^to check to see if you* 
'need caulking, putty,- or weatherstripping on your* 



windows and doors. 





DO'THEY IVfE^D CAULKING O.R PUTTY? , 

Look at*d )t)^picah window and a typical door. Look at 
the-pvts shown'in the pictures.*Gheck the box next to. 
t^ description that best fits what you see:" 




Pl/TTY 




□ OK ... All the cracks are- completely filled with 
tfaulking. The putty around the window panes is 
solid and unbroTcen; no'drafts. ' 

□ fair.'. The caulking and putty are old and 
cracked^ or missing in places;^n6r drafts. 

d POOR . . . There's no, caulking at all. The putty is in 
poor condition; noticeable drafts. jr 

If you checked* either ' FAIR" or "POOR", then you 
probably need caulking. 



DO THEY NEED WEATHERSTRIPPING?, 
« 

A. YOUR WINDOWS 

Look at the parts shown in the pictures of one or 
two of your typical windows Check one. 




□ -QK . . . Good, unbroken weatherstripping in all the 
indicateci places; no drafts. ' ^ - 

□ FAIR,. . . Weatherstripping damaged or. missing in 
places; minor drafts. , ^■ 

□ POQf^... No .weatherstripping at all; noticeable 
draf.^ 

Ifypu checked either ''FAIR'' or "POOR'\ tiien your 
windows probably need weatherstripping.' 



B. YOUR DOORS 

Look /at the pants of your doors shown in the 
picture. Check one: 




□ OK . . . Good, unbroken weatherstripping in all the 
indicated places; no drafts. 

□ FAIR, . . Weatherstripping^ damaged or missing' in 
places; nrunor drafts. \ 

O POOR ... No weatherstripping at all; noticeable 
* drafts. 



If you checked either "FAIR'* or "POOR/:, then^your 
doojs probably n^ed weat^ierstrippirig. . ' ^ 



IF YOU CHECKED "OK" FOR ALL ITEMS, 
THEN YOU DON'T NEED CAULKING, 
PUTTY^ OR WEATHERSTRIPPING. GO'ON 
TO PAGE 10 

' IF YOU CHECKED "FAIR" OR "POOR" FOR 
, I^NY ITEM, COMPLETE THE NEXT PAGE! 
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Find Your Cost 

L Multiply^ the number of windows t^iat need caulking 
and putty^ times the cost per wmdpw. 



^ 2. Muhiply the number of wind6ws that need weafher- 
stripping times the cost per window. — 



3. Multiply, the number of doors that nSed caulking 
.times the cost^er door: — '-^ 



4. Multiply the number of doors' that need weather- 
, stripping times>the cost per dtfor: 



5. Add up these numbers to get the total: - 



This cost is your estimated do-it-yourself cost. (It's easy 
to dor yourself - look at ^page32.) If you get -a 
cgntractor to do it, your costs will be gfeater - at.least 2 



X $2,90 = 

'number of windows 

X $2.00.= 
^ number of windows ^ 

- X $275 = 



number of doors 



X $J5,0b = 



number of doors. 



TOTAL COST 



$ 



to* 4 times as much.. Prices vary from area to area and 
from job to job, so chetk with local contractors for an 
estimate (see page 64). 



fOVT i^'PiVl^^^^ i^^^C^Xi^^ Fill out only the lines that apply to your house: 

A, YODRWINDOVyS 
caulking^^nd pDtty: „ * 



in FAIR conditi(5n: — s- 



Multiply these two numbers 



in POOR condition': 

weatherstripping: 

iiTFAIR condition: — 



■ in PCTQR condition: 

B. your\do6rs 

caulking: . - 

in FAIR condition: 



Multiply these two numbers 



in POOR oondition: 
weatherstripping: 

in FAIR condition: 



ERLC 



in POOR condition: 



C. Add up all the ni}ft?bq[rs youVe written in the boxes 
to the right and write the total here: This number is 
your savings fac^r. 



GO TO THE'ENERGY CHECKLIST AT THE END OF THE BOOK 

Write ^^\ivi\^fjii0or you found above in the brown 
box on line/1 of the Checklist. - -x. 



Write the total cost you found above m the red box on ^ 
line Tof the Checklist. 

PART 2: A CLOSER LOOK \. 
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There are three Icyjds of storm windows: 
'PLASTIC. These cost only 50^ eacl^. You may h^ve 
I to put up replacements each year. * ' 

SINGLE PANE GllA^sl They cost about SloWeach. 

You piitjhem up agd take thpm down^ach year.^ ' 

•TRIf^LE-TRACK GLASS. (COMBINATION). iPhese'have 
. , screens.and yau can open and close them. Jhey are for 
double-hung windows only (like* the one in the picture). 

.cost about S30.00'each installed. Double-track' 
^torm windovs are *also available, and they cost less. 

Ail ^three kinds are about equally effective. The more 
expensive ones are^more attractive and convenient. 

FILL OUT ONE OR MORE OF LINES A, B, AND C 
WHICHEVER ONES YOU^RE^NTpRE^TED IN.* . 




-A. PUT ON PLASTIC STbRM 'WINDOWS 
^ WITHOUT WEATHtRSTglPPIINpp \ 

*. o 

Your cost:* Count the number of windows you have 

» o 

« and multiply times S 50. *\ 
X S.BO^ 



number of windows 



total cost 

•Your Savings: * In step A on page 8 ^you, checked 
either "OK/' "fair/* or/ 'poor "''as* the condition of 
» the weathersirippmg on your wmdows. - . 

' ^ If you checked "0K'\ 

Cirde. this number ^ . pjlB . 
~ If );ou' checked 'TAIR*' ^ , 

' circle this number ^ 
- If you checked ^-PPOR" 

' circle this /lumber •* 

i 

'Multiply the nujriber you circled time^ the number of 
windows you have : / . ' \ * 



8.2 



B. PUT ON PLASTIC STORM WINDOWS' AT 
' TH& SAME TIME V^OU WEATHERSTRIP 
(s^Note) 

Your co5t: Multiply your rtumber of win4|ws times 
. S.50: ' . . ^ ^ ^ ' 



X $.56 = 



number of windows 



tt)tal cost 



Youf savings: Multiply ^out number pf win'dows 
times 7.9: 



5 



C. PUT ON GLASS STORM WINDOWS \. 
(see Note) ' . . 

Your cost: Choose which kind pf glass, storm 
' windows you want. ' ^ ' 

— • If you want single pane windows^^ multiply the 

number of windows you have times SI 0.00 (do- 
it-yourself installation): 

- ' Fox combination \Vindows, multipljr. the'oumber 

of windows you ;haYe times $3X).00 (includes 
installation): • ^ x * 



number of windows 



$10 or $30 4otal cost 



**Your savings* Multiply your number of Windows 
. times 7.9:., ' ^ 



.SEETHE ENERGY CHECKLIST ' v 
AT THE END DF THE BOOK^' 

NOTE:' These post .and pavings f^ors are for storm 
^ windows only. They are'in addjjii.on to the costs 

and savings fdr caulking and<*Weatherstripping=^ 
^ * ' that you found op the last page. ' 

If you filled oat- Part -A here, fill , out ^ fine 2a of the 

, Checklist. / 1^ 

If you fnied our Part ^B* here, fill /ut lijie 2b of the 

Checklist. . ' 

If you filled out Part C here, fill out* line 2c of the 

^ Checklist. ' ^ 

* ' 

In each case, write the total cost into the^red box o 
th^t Hoe and the savings factor into the brown^^box.f 
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Attic insulation is one of the most important energy- 
saving home improvements ybu can make. This sec-tion 
talks abduiinsilating 3 kinds of. attics. 



IF YOUR HOME, HAS ONE OF THE 3 KINDS 

SHOWN below; , / ' • ' 

go straight to the page in this section that applies, work 
it th^ough^ ana fill odt on^ of the lines in the attic 

portion of the Energy Checklist at the end of th^book. 

« . 



Unfinished Attiics 

' Unfinished Attic' without 'a floor.; (Attic isn't -uspd at 
alQ: (this includes Attics with roof trusses in them.) ' 



Unfinished Attic with a floor. (Attic ca;i be used for storage.) 



Finished Attics 

Finished Attic that can be \ise4 for living or storage 




Page 12 . 



Page 14 



Page 16 
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IF YOUR HOME IS A COMBll^jATION .OF 
TWO KINDS OF ATTICS 

(part of your attic may be finished and heatSxi, part may 
be unused except storage, as in these sample houses). 



If* this is your situation, treat each of your attics 
separately: Go* to both of 'the pages ihjthis section, 
apply, and fill out both lines in the attic, portion of the , 
Energy Checklist at th^ end of the book. " . * 




- ATTiC 



Flat roof ? Mansard roof? : 

If your home has a flat roof, or a mansard roof, it will be 
harder and more -e^^nsive to insulate than the others - 
talk to a contractor - see Part 3 on how to^ pick a 
contractor.. ' ^ 

PAPT2: A CLOSER LOOK . 
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This is the kind of *attip you have if it has noifloor - at 
most sofne loose boarch to walk on, and you don't eyer 
plan to finish it. f ^ . . ^ 



Should you Wsulate it ?• 

It dejpends on how much insulation is -already th6re. To 
f&d out, go-up into your attic and measuVe' the depth of 
the' insulation^ 




NO 

If you*^reafdy have 6** oi more, you may have enough, 
and^^ou can skip\he rest of this page. Check the table 
on pk^ 42 to'be sure, ^ 

Yesi 

If you* have less th^n 6'*, you may need*more, and you 
should keep' going on this page. Start -by writing dpwn 
the appro5dmate.thickness.you have: ' 



inchfes 



YquII need this numBer in a minUrte. 
Go on to the next column. 

' *' .* ^ * 

NOTE: you can't ge\ up into your atticrto measure yogr ir>- 
su!alton.'.you will need a bontractor to do the work 

» Call him^fpr a cost estimate^ Ask {he contractor tb > 
^ ' tell' you how much insulation is already there along 

' with an estimMe for "R-19" insulation. , ' 



LES&THAN SIX INCHES? 

6 • 



Go through the steps marked 1 and 5 on this and' the 
next page! Then read the directions in the lower 
* right-hand corner 0/ the" next page to interpret thQ-chart. 




"1. Should you do-it-yourself 
. or hire a contractor ? 



You. can do-it-yourself if there's a way for you to get'^p 
into the atti<? and if you're willing .to do about a da^r^s 
work. <> ^ f 

>t If you aren't sure whether yoii want to do-it-yoijtself, 
look ^t page 45 of the manual to Help you decide. / - 

Qieqk ^'do-it-yourself or "contractor^" in one pf the 
boxes below. 



I F YOU DONT hAvE ANY 

JNSULATI6N AT ALU YOU NEED THIS KIND 

^ / ' ' 0> INSULATION^ 

* Check one ofthese:- 



do-it-yourself 
contractor 



R-22; 



R-22 



YOU HAVE UNDER 2 INCHfeS, 

- . Check one of these; 
, do-it-yourself 









R-11* 


R-11* 





>^ 'contractor 
^IF YOU HAVE FROM 2 TO 4 INCHES, 

Check oneW these; 
do-it-y9urself 



contractor 





R-11* 




R-11* 





IF YOO HAVE FROlifl 4 TO 6 inches; 

It Wl be economical to add another 3V4.inches if you ^ 
have electric heat and live in a cold part of the country. 
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2. How big is your attic? 

To get your attte area; yqu don't even l^ave to go up 
into, tjie attic: ^^ind out the area of the first floor of yom 
home, not counting tHp * garage,, porch, and otH^ 
unheated areas, and it will be the same as Xhe area of 
•^our attic. . ^ 

tf it's a rectangle: ' i ' 

.Measure jts- length andVidth in feet to the nearest foot 
and multiply them together. L * 





lehgth .X.s width. » ar6a 



IMt's a combination: 
' Break* it dowji into.rectangleS, find the acea df.each one, 
. (hen add tlie areas to get the total." 



••length 'X width = area 





.total area 



Check the number'of sqi/aifi feet below that's' closest to youjktotal^attic area 

' • *• { '• . ■ v' ■ - ' ■. 

/ 600 -900 ' ' 1200 , ' IgOO 2000 ' \ . 

Sq. Ft.- Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. . 5q.'Ft. - ' 



600 
Sq^Ft. 



Cost 


> $T08 


$162 ■ 


. '$216 / 


$2§8 

P.'jC 


.$360 " 
■?88 • 


Cost 


$180 ■ 

4 


$270* 


■ $360 >/ 


■$48D 


'$600 



, Read across and down the chart from 
,the 1^0 xes you've checked to find 
•which square in the chart applies to 
ygu, like thls: ' 



Cost*' 




' ^81 . 


. $K>8' 

' . '02 ' ' 




$1^0 

•170 


Cost 


.$114 . 


$171 * 

/ 7 


■ $288 


'$304 

r 136- ■ 


$^0 , 

' ( '170 




Cost 


$54 


$81 , 

(3i_ 


-.$108 

,4.4 


•$1-44 

53 <■, 


$180 • 

74 


Cost . 


$114 


$171 


' •;^228 

■ , 4il 


$304 


$38f0 



Sq Ft Sq H Sq Ft 



I S360 



Copy these two numbers o^to line 3 
* of th^ Energy Checklist atjthe end of 
' the book. The red* pumber; your cos^,^ 

goes in the^red bojc, the^brown nun^ * 

Eer, your savings htiot, goes In the 

brown box. ^ _ 1* 



Mn sofTie cases; it m^y be econoniical to ddd eVen nfiore — seepage 42. 
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This iS your ^cind of attic if. it*s unfinished and un- 
heated biit has a^floor. 



Should you in^iilate it .? 

^^It depends on hov/ much insulation *is already th^re. To 
find out, go up there and^check. , , . 

Th^ insulation, if there is any4 will.be in either of two 
places: ' . . ^ * 



n tfee rafter's. The_first place to loqk* is up 
between the rafters and iitThe walls ii the ends of the 
attic. * . . ' 

Under the floor. If it's not up between tne rafters, it 
might be do^n under the floorboards. Itso, it>on*t be 
'easy tb see. 'You'll .have to look a^undthe edges of the 
^ttlc, or^ through any large cracks in the floor. A 
flashlight may be handy, and ahb a luler- or stick that 
you c^n poke through the cracks with. If there*s any 
^ft,' fluffy material in there, that's insulatioi^. 

Wher^ever the insulation is, 'if it's there at all, estimate 
howthick'iris. '/ 

No , 

.If it'stthicker^than 4 inches, 'it« not economical to 
add more ^ skip the rest of this page.^ 



yes 



If ij^'s 4 inchea thick or less, ybu might need more - fill 
out these two pages tolielp you decide. 



NOTE; If you can't tell whether you have enough' insulation up 
'y, . ^: there, get a coi;tfactor to'find out for yo'u. You're 
Hikely trf be caJ[Ung one anyway to»do the work, and 
you'll want a cost estimate from him. Ask the con* 
tractor to telfyou hdw much insulation is afready 
there, and use the figures he gives- you to complete 
this page and fill out the Energy^ Checklist. ' 



Your ciost and savin j 

To gfff^ quick estimate of your costs and savings,Jollow 
step's -1 end 2 below and^on the next page. ' ^ ' 




1. Which method ? 



JThere axe two basic \^ys'' to insulate this type of 

a. * Insulate the rafters, eild walls, and collar beams. 

This is the best way if you're doing it yourself, 
t or if you Jhi'nk you might ever .finish Jthe attic. 

«- . * * . 

b. The other way is^to blow foose^ insulation in 

under the flogr. This is a c^ntractoj job - 
you canH do it yourself. Also, don'^do this if 
you .think you .might everXinish the attic. But if 
yofi^re going to call a conti;actor,-this is the ^ 
^cheapest anfmost effective way. 

^ To see what's involved in a do-it-yourself job of 
' insulating the 'rafters, end walls, and -"collar 
^ beams, look at p^e 49, What's involved when 
a contractor does the work is on'^pa'ge 48. 

' There are*^hree different methods listed lielow. Pick the ; 
. one that you think yofa might "Want to do. For the 
• method you've chosen, check one^ of the three l)Oxes 
ih^ top qf\Q if tljere's no 'existing insulation-, the middle 
J one if there's up to ^ i^qhes of existing insolation, or th§ 
bottom one if there's from 2 to 4 inches of existing 
insulatio/l., ^ - » 

•Then go to step 2 on the next page. 

'DO-IT-YOURSELF: RAFTERS^ END WALLS, 
' COLLAR BEAMS ' . 



No existing insulation 
^ 0-2' inches 
inches 



^CONT RACTOR INSTALLATION: RAFTERS, 
END WALLS, COLLAR BEAMS 



No existing insulation 
0-2 inches 
24 inches 



^CONTRACTOR INSTALLAtlON: UNDER 
ATTIC FLOOR " 



No existing insulation 
0-2incbes | | 
* 24 inches 
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2. How big isyour attic ? 

• - Your unfinished, floored ayic tfrea ^will be either shaped 
^, hke' a rectangle or a combination of rectangles. * 

If \X\a rectangle: » » ' ^ ^ 

Measure it's leilgfli and width ''in feet to^he nearest foot 
and niuitiply them together. * , 

L 




If it's a combination: 
B'reak it dowiT into rectangles, finS the area of each one, 
, then adcl the areas^o get .the total. 






length X width =- area\ 





X 




/ 












length 


X width 


= area 




X . 




2 


X 






y 






total area 


f 



Check the nUipber of square fe^,below that's closest tb your attic floor ar^a: 



^ 600, 900 1200 160a 2000 
- "Sq. Ft S*q. Ft. Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. Sq, Ft. 

□ 



■ 7 ■ 





• Cost 


$130 

♦ 


3190 


S245 


$315 


$385 




Co$t * 


SI 05 . 


siey 


S205 


S275 


$340 




Cost ' 

\ 


' S90 


$135 

/■ 


$175 


$230 


/$285 




r 














Cost 


$240 


$360 


$480 


$640 


$800 




C9st 


^210' 


$313 

* > 


S420 


$560 


• $700 




Cost • 


$180 


$270 


$360 


) $480 


$600 


















Cost ^ - 


$265 


$385 


$500 


; $645 


$785 




Cost 


$235 


$345 


$450 • 

^ \ 


$570 






Cost 


. $210^ 


;$305 


$400 


$520 


/ $635 



How to read the chart 

Read dpwn and across from the boxes you've 
checked to find which square In the chart 
applies to you, like this: 



600 900 1200 
FL Sq Ft Sq Ft 



□ 





















CCrST ^ 




20 1 5290 j 5?4b ! 















rm-; 













Copy these two numbers onto line 3 of the 
Energy Checklist at the back of* the book. 
The red number, your cost, goes in the r€d 
box, the brown number, youi^ savings factor/ 
jpes in the broWn box. » 
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This attic is. a little liarder to insulate than .an unfin* 
ished attic because some parts are 'liard to jeajch. A con- 
tractor can do a complete job, but if you do-it-yourself, 
' these will probably be parts that you can't reach. 



Should you ihsulate it ? 

You neeci to find put if there's enough insulation there 
already. 




iDepeading on what your house is liice, yo.u njay or may 
jiof be able to measure your insulation by getting into 
the unfinished spaces in your attic through a door or 
hatchway. • - ' . 



IF YOU CAN GET IN, measure the depth of insul- 
ation. If you havfe 6 inches ^or more of insulation 
^ery where, you have enough and you can skip the 
^Kt'of this page. 



IF YOU CANT GET INTO THE UNFINISHED 
PARTS OF YOUR ATTIC AT ALL, have a contract- 
or measure the insulation for you. Ask him how much 
*is there, and i|se these figures to complete page 17 
and fill out the Energy djieck^^ 



When you go to take^a look at these places, jnakd a note 
of the depth of insulation that^'s already there; you'll 
want this information in a minute. 



IWhiph method?/ 

You may »have already fpund out that ' you can't 
do-it-yourself because you can't get into the unfinishe4 
' part of youy attic. If you can get in,. there are some good 
things you can do yourself to insulate it, . 

' Depfending on your parti(:ular attic you may be able to 
do oae or more of thes^: 

* ' ' * *' 

A. INSULATE ATTrCCEILlisiG 

You can insulate your atti^ ceiling if .there's a door ^ 
.to the' space 'above ,the fi'flished area. You should 
consider insulating it if there's less tHan 6 inches 
already there. 

B. INSULATE OUTER ATTIC RAFTERS 

"Outer attic rafters" are the parts oV the roof shown 
in the picture below: 

. You should consider insulating them if: 

r- there's no insulation between^e rafters; and 

there's room for more insulation in the outer'attic 
. , floor and in ttie "kitee walls" that separate tjie 

finished and unfinished parts of the attic. 



<NCg WALL 




C. INSULATE OUTER ATTIC GABLES' 

"Outer attic gables*' are the little triangular walls 
shown in the picture^ You should insulate them if 
you insulate the outer attic rafters. 




7o get a better idea of what's involv^ in doing-it-your- 
^If, read -page 51. .See page 42 to see how thick the^ 
insulatiorf should be. * ^ 

*If you want to find costs and savings for a do-it-yourself 
Jnsulationjob,use t^venextpagef. ^-k . ^ 
If you want to estimate costs artd savings for contractor 
installation, go on to page 18, • ' r 
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Costs and savings for do-it-yourself insulation 



1. How big are the areas you want to insulate? 



Multiply tlW length times^^the - width (m feet) of each 
*aSa that you can inshlate/ ^ 

a, 'ATTIGCBILINa JL^ ^ * 

Jengt.h X width - area . 



C.OUTER ATTIC GABLES (the area of these triangles is 
only half the length times the height.) ' 

length X height '•r2 = area 



Multiply by the number of gable ends to get the total 
area. . 



D. OUTER ATTIC RAFTERS (there may be several 
areas you'll need to add together here) 

len^h X width = area 

— , — = — " > 

_j x. 



ladd these together 
_ total outer attic . 



] rafter 



area 




2.Your Savings Factor • 

For each part of your. attic that youVe m^asure^, £heck 
below about how much insulation is.already thiere. For 
^ach row you've checked, multiply your area times the 
number written to the right: 



ATTIC CEILING 

□ \ ' ^ 

OUTER ATTIC RAFT ERS (existing insulation will be in 
the floor and knee walls) 

□ 

' * .- 

OUTER ATTIC GABLES,(existing insutation will be in 
ttie floor and knee walls) • 



Add the results from eai|h row y<Ju ve filled out to get 
your Savings Factor. * ^ c 



3. Your Cost 

ATTIC CEIL INS: 

If there's no existing insulation: 
LX 30.18 = ' 



area 



If there's up to 4 inches of existing insulation: 
• X $0.09 = •■ • 



area 



OUTER ATTIC RAFTERS: 

If there's up to 2 inches of existing insulation: 
^ , X $0.15 = ^ 



area 



incies'of f 



If.there's from 2 to 4 inches of existing insulation^ 
X $0.0S|» 



area 



OUTER ATTIC GABLES: 
'. X 30.09 = ^ 



area 



GO TO THE ENERGY CHECKLIST 

at the end of the book. On line 3, "Insulate Your Attic", 
write your total cost in the ted box and your savings-, 
facfbr in the brovvn box. 
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Opsts And sayings for Contractor ir^^ ' - 

Finish^_ attics differ a lot iniiGW piuch.they cost for a contractor to insulate them. Therefore, this page gives you only a 
rougK estiihate of how much il would cost you. 4f you want a better figure, get a contractor to give you an estimate" To see 
what's involved, see page 51. T^ see Ijow much insulation should be installed^ see page 42. • i \ 



Yoiir cost and savings 

To get a quick estimate of your cost and savings, follow 
steps 1 , 2, and 3 on this page. 



4 



1. How much insulation 
dp you have already ? 




Go up and measure the depth of existing insulation, if 
you haven^t already. 

Check the bcix' below that's' closest to^the depth you 
fmd. Usually, there's the same thickness in all parts of 
the attic. If there are different thicknesses, figure the 
average depth and check it below: 



2. How big is your attic ? 




Measure the length and width of the finished part of 
your attic. Round them off to the ne^arest^ foot and* 
multiply thern together: 

length X width = area * ^ 

s ' 



Ch^k the number of square .^eet below that's closest to 
your finished attic area. 



300 



550 



800 



1100 



1400 




none []] 


S305 


$420 


$530 


$695 


$840 *^ 


♦ 


* 










under 2''. [~] 


: ,$280 


V$370 


$450' 
— , A— 


$590 


$7p0 














2"-4" • Q 


$220' 


$300 ^ 


$375 


S490 


*$585 



'How to read the chart/ 

300 MO^ 

LI 



i^ead dovyn and across 
from' the boxes you've ^ 
checked to find which 
square in the chart ap- 

plies*to you, like this: 

» ' -I 

^Copy thsted number into the red box on line 3 
'of the Energy Checklist, "insulate Your Attic", . 

at the end of the book. CopV the brown number^ 

into the brown box on the same line. 
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Should you insulate them? 

It depends^on two things: the size of.your energy bills 
and what y&ur walls are like. To find out if you should 
insulate them, answer these two questions: 

1. How big areVour energy bills?: - 

If you hav? just heating - sMO whole-house air 
conditioning, look up the Heating Factor for your 
.city on^page^28 or 29. Look at the Heating Factor for 
the type oPheating you have - gas, oil, electricity ,*'0r 
coal. It's one of the numbers in , the first four 
columns. 

If your Heating Factor is 0.30' or more, keep on 
going. If it's less Jhan 0.30, skip these two pag«s* 

' If you have heating AINLD whole-houie air 
conditipntng, jock up ^oth your Heating Factor and 
your Cooling Factor. They're^ listed on pap 28 or 
29. Look up the Heating Faaor for your city for the 
type of heating you have -![gas, oil, electricity, or 

V coal, it's one of the numbers- ^ in the -first four 
columns.} . * " • 

Then, look up your Cooling Factor. It's the number in 
the fifth column. 

Add together your Heating and Cooling Factors. U 
the sum i^0.30 or more, keep gping. If it's less than 
0.30, skip these two pa^es. 



2.What are youn walls lilie? ' ^ • 

Most houses have frame walls. They have a wood 
structure - -usually -2 by 4's - even though' they 
may have brick or stone on the outside. 

Some houses have brick or block mMonry walls that 
form tl)e structure of the house, without a wooden 
backup. ' ^ 

If you have frame Walls, you should consider 
insulating them if there's no insulation at all in them 
already. A contractor can fill them vwth .insulation* 
and cut energy waste through,them by 2/3. 

* You may already know wh'ejjier or not your walls 
^ have insulation in them. Ifyou don't know, here's 
- how to find out: Take the cover off g light switch 
' on an outside wall. (T^f^ off the power first.) Shine 
a flashlight into the space between the switchbox 
• , and the wail material and see if you can see any 
insulation. . , ^ ' t 

If there's no insulation th^re now, you may need 
more, so fill put these two page^. - . . 

If there is some ther^ already,, you don't need more, 
• so skip the rest of ^liese pages. - - ^ - - ' 

' If you have masoftn^lwa|l$, it may be worthwhile to 
insulate them if they're uninsulated now, even 
thougli it's more complicated Jhan insulating frame 
walls; call a contra'ctor to find out what's involved. 



Condensation in Walls 

None of the ins^ting materials coiltractors biow into 
frame walls serves as a barrier to; moisture vapor; 
condensation'in insulated walls may be a problem: 

Look at the map on page 52. If you live in Zone I, d,nd 
plan .to insulate your, walls, you need to take steps to 
ensure that too much moisture from the air in your 
house won't get into \your walls. (In Zone II the' 
problem is much smallei:.) If it dq^s, it is' likely to 
condense there in the winter, and you will run two risks: 
first, that your insulation will become wet and won't 
^ insulate; and second, *that enough moisture vwll colfect 
to cause rot in the structure. Here's how toh$l|;Ljyoid 
these dangers^ ^ ^ ^; 

1. Seal any opening in the inside walls that cotild 
afford a path to moisture, especially around the 
window and door frames. ' , 

2. Paint interior walls >vith a low-permeability paint; 
this^ can be a high-gloss enamel or other finish — 
ask your paint dealer. . 



TURN TO THE NEXT PAGE FOR YOUR COST AND 
SAVINGS FACTORS 
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COSTS AWOSAV8WGg¥^ 
IWhat khuio* insulatfo^^^ 



Some kinds of wall insulation Cosf more than 
others, and some kinds work .better ^than- others. 
' Generally, you get what you pay for - if you spend , 
more, you ggt better insulation. 

TheTfca^t expensive is mineral fiber insulation. There 
are, two kinds; rock wootand glass fiber. Either kind 
can hf blown into the wall by means of a spepial 
. machine. 



A'slightly more expensive but more effective insula- 
tion is tcellulosic^fiber. This is another loose insula^ 
tion»that's blown in like mineral fij^r. * ' 

The most, expensive and perhaps the most effectjve 
insulation \%ureaforrmldehyde foam {not uretliSiie 
foag T uretljane foam is not good in walls). 
Qudity control problems with ureaformaldehyde 
foam require that you choose a qOalified installer. 



2. How big is your house ? 

Measure 'the perimeter - the total distance around * 
. the outside - of each story of your house that has 
frame walls. ' ' .\ * ' 

Measure around the heated parts only. MeastiVe in 
feet to the nearest ten feet. ^ . • ' 

^rite'the perimeters for each story over here;— ^ 



»If you have a finished/ heated attic, measure the 
widths of the end walls of the at lie only. Add u 
the width oT all jthese walls and write the total 
the right: . . ^ 



Add up all thfe numbers you ve written and write 
* the- total number of feet of walls here- 



to 



• Ftr$t story perimeter : 
Second story perimeter^ 
Third sfory perirheter 



Finished attic end walls -f —Ll 
. ^ TOTAL 



feet 
red]t 
. feet 
feet 



feet 



^^.-Check the number of feet at the right that's closest . 
to the numbfi^of feet df the' walls you found above. 



Mineral Fiber . 



'CellulosicTiber^ 



Ureaformaldehyde- 
Fokm 



LIIMiEAR FEETOFAfVALLS - 

10D 150 200 250 300 400 

LF. . . LF, . . LF. ^ LF. Lf. LF. 

y y ? ? ^ % 



Cost 


$320 


$480 


$640 


. $800 


<$960 

310 


$1280 

- ^10. 


Cost 


$360' . 


$540' 


$720 


$900 


' $1080 

336 


$1440 

450, 


Cost ^ ; 


$480 


$720 ' 


$960 


$1200 


$1440. 

>b£f 


$1920 . 

460 



HoiA/ to read the chart 

• • • 

The ''chart shows 'the cost and savings factors for 'dif- 
ferent kinds of insulation applied to different sizes 
of houses. ^ , 

7o use the chart, look at the^^eeromn under the box 
youVe checked. 

^ 100 ISO . 200 250 











, i , i ■ f 










V 


C«liutoite fCbcr ^ 






$S40 i »720 I* WOO 1 



Look at the red numbers in that column - the 
estimated costs for installing each type of material. 
See which you can afford; remember that if the 
cost ,is higher, your savings will also be higher. 

When you've figured out which cost you're \^iIHng to 
•pay, copy that cost into the red Ibox on line 5 of the 
Ertergy Checklist at the end of the book, and the^- 
savings factor into the brown box on'the same Hne. ^ j^^ 



^ - 
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If you live ih a climate where your heating bill is big enough to be a worry, it's 
a good idea to insulate the undelrside of yobr house/ It .won't save much on 
air conditioning, but it will save on heatfng. ' * ' 

The underside of your house looks ^ike one of these. Choose whictf^f these 
pictures and descriptions l(^^ks like your house, and^o to the page indicated. 



A. 



Aflat concrete slab sitting on tl^llfground: ^ - 

There's not much' that y^u cgp; easily do to insulate this type of 
foundation, and since it's hard to tell how ^ch insulation is already' ^ 
there, it's hard to tell what your savings would be. P.ierefore, no cost and^ 
savings figures are given Here for slab jnsylation. Go oh to the next section 
oh page 25. , * ^ ^ • 




B. A crawl space with walls around it: 

If you have a crawl space that you- can seal tightly in winter, you-^an 
insulate its -walls and the gro.unji around its outer edges. See page 22.^ 




C. A floor over a garage, porch "br open crawl space; 

If (here's an open space under «y our floor that you can^t seal off tightly 
frortr'the outside air, the*place to insulate is in the floor, between the 
joists/See page 23-. 




X). Walls bf a heated basement thatstickoutpf the ground: * ' 

If you have a t>asement that islieated and used as a living area, it may be 
worth your while to ifisulate the basement walls dowmlo a depth of two 
fcfet below the ground. See page 24. - . * li ^ 



E. 



A, combin|^on of the above types: 

Your house may be part heated l^asement and part cfawl sp^ce,orSome' 
otjf^r combination. Td^ estit»ate your costs and savings, tre^t each of the 
p!h5tsse]parateiy,and go to the pages dealing with each ^art. There are 
"irate'lin^ on the Energy Checklist; ^ ^ . ' *' 




insulate cr^awl spai;^ walls - ,^ , 
insulate floor* 

insulate basement waljs ^ *" ' * 

You can fill out as many of these as apply to you, and see which are/ * 
jnost important for youjto do. ' 
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2fHow much will it cost? 




■■4- 
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If your house (or part of it) sits on top of a crawl space 
that can be ti^tly sealed off from the outside air in the 
winter the cheapest and, best place to insulate it is 
around the outside walls and on the adjacent ground 
inside the space: 

Should you insulate it ? 

Answer these two questions: % 

1. Is thBre no insulation at all-around the crawl space 
walls or under the floor? ^ ? , 

2. Is your crawl space^ high epough to get in there to 
do the work? « • 

If/the answer to either of these questions is^'No" don't 
insulate here. Skip the rest of this page^. If your answej 
to both questions is YES, fill out this page. - 



It makes a difference whether you want to do the 
*work yourself or call a contractor. Doing it your- 
self is hard work, but youll save a lot of money 
once you're through. If you're not sure which 
route you wanj^o take - do-it-yourself or con- 
tractor - turn to page^54 to see what doiijg-it- 
yourself involves. 

fO ESTIMATE THE COST IF YOU'RE DOING-IT- 
YOURSELF: 

Multiply the total distance around your crawl space 
- (the number you wrote in at the bottom of <he last 
column) times $0.40, the cost per running foot; 



FEET (fill in) 



X $0.4Q. PER RUNNING FOOT 



DO-IT-YOURSELF COST 

1 



TO ESTIMATE THE COSf IF A CONTRACTOR'S 
DOING THE WORK: 

Multiply *the distance around your crawj space that you 
wrote in at the bottom the last column by $0.70, the 
cost per running foot. • 



FEET {fill'rn) 



X $ 0.70- PER RUNNI^|G FOOT 
$ f CONTRACTOR COST 



Yoiir cost and savings 

To' get a quick estimate. of your cosjf and savings, follow 
steps 1 , 2, and 3 on this^page. 



1. Meas Are your cr^l space'^ 

- Measure the distance^ around the outside of the 
heated part of your\:rawl- space (don't include areas 
underneath porches,.arfd other unheated areas). 



Write that distance dowri 
here, in feet (you'll need 
it in a minute): ''"^ 

feet 



3. How much will you save ? 

To gpt your savings factor, multiply the distance 
around y.our crawl space times-. 54. 

- » ^ \ 



^ _FeHT^fili in) • • 

X '0.54 * RUNWtMG FOOT'SAVfNaS 



SAVfNOS r-ACTOR*^ 



Turn tq the Energy Checklist at the end of the book. Go 
to line 4a, called "Insulate Crawl Sp^ce "HM". Write 
youir cosf in the red box On that line, aft^write your 
savings factor in the brown box next to it. 
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There are two cases where it's good to insulate your 
floor: * 

1. ^You have a crawl space that you 

can't seal off in winter - for ex- 
^ ample, your house stands on piers^ ^ Li^l -L 

2. You have a garage, porch; or other 
cold unheated space with heated 
fooms above it: 

Shouldyou insulate it ? . 

1. Ms your floor unirfeulated? 

2. Is the floor accessible? 

~ If it's above a crawl space, is the crawl space 
hjgH enough for a person to work in it? 

iSlo 

If your answer to any of these Questions js **No". don't 
insulate the floor. Skip the rest of this*page. ^ 

Yes / 

Ilf your %ns^er to both questions is '^"^YES'*, fill out this 
page. ' . , 



Yourcostand savings, 

To get a quick- estintalte of your cost and savings, follow 
steps 1, 2, and'3^on this pa^e. '* // 



I.Whrch method? 

Decide whether you w^t to do it yourself or call 
contractor. Look at page 56 'to help 'you decide. 



2. How big is your floor? 

Measure the^ area of tfee floorv that you plaif to 
insulate. ' 

■ Ti ■ .'. ^ 

If it's a Rectangle: 

Measure the length and width of the floor in feet 
and multiply them together. 

length X width =area 

1 X = 



If It's a Combination of Rectangles: 
Break it down into rectangles. For eich rectangle, 
measure its length. and its width and multif^ tHem 
together. Add these numbers to get the total area. 

width 



length 

1 

2_1 
*3 



X, 
X 
X 
X 



= area 



total area 



3.H0W to read the cliart 

, Check the number of square feet below that's 
closest tor the fidox area to be insulated that yo(f 
found above.' « 

Choose either the "do-it-yourself or "contrac- 
tor" column in the chart (see 1 above). R^ad 
•down that column until you com'e to the row 
next to the number of square feet you've 
ehecked. Circle that box. ' 



SQUARE ! 


Dquit- - ^ 
Yourself Contractor 




FEET 


$20 

50 


$50 

\ 5? 


Cost ^ 


^ 400 IZH^ 


$ 3^ 


$100. 

1U1." 


Cost 


600 ^ 


$•55 


$150^ 


Cost ' 


900 E>-^' 


$ 80 

260 


$225 


Cost ^ 


, 1200 


$110 

. 347 


$300 


Cost ' . 


1600 ► 




^$400 


Cost 



• 



Turn to th^ Energy Checklist at the end of the bodk. Go 
to line 4b, called "Insulate FlooV'AVrite the red number, 
from the box you've circled iijto the red box on that l^e, 
and the browln number into the brown box next to it. 
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If you have a basement that you use as a living or work, 
space and that has. air outlets, radiators, or baseboard 
units to heat it, you. may find that it will pay to add a 
lay-er of insulation to the inside oftthe walT. You only 
need to insulate, the parts of the walls that are above the 
ground down io about two feef below the ground, as in 
the drawing above.* Also, the cost 'figures given below 
allow for the cost ofrefinishing as well as insulating. 



Shouldyou insulate them? 

Are your basement walls insulated? If they aren't, 
it pays to insulate them iit almost any climate if 
you do the work yourjgif. • ' • 

Jf you can't do it yourself and have to 'call a con- 
tractor, it will probably only pay to insulate these 
walls if* yo-ir heating factor is bigger than 0.25 



Your cost and savings^ 

To get a quick estimate of youf eos^t and savings, follow 
steps fand 2 on this page. , ^ ^ 



1. Makesome "V 
measurements 

Measure 'the length' of each wall that sticks 2 or 
more feet above ground .and' add the jengths 
together. 



Write the totkl number of feet here:. 



.feet. 



length of wall 

Estimate to the nearestvfp'pt how fat on the average 
these waifs stick up above ground. For example, 
suppose your house is on^a slope like this: 

.1 



The average height above, grc^und for this house is 
three feet. Write your avera^ Jjeighl above ground 



hereL 



-feet. 



2. How to use the chart 

, At the top of the chart, check the height of^^ur^' 
basement walls above ground that's closest to ihe 
amount you wrote above-in.Step'l. v • ^ 

At the side of tl\e chart, Check either **do-it-yburself ' 
or "con^acftor", * 

Read across the row you checked until y6u come to the 
column yoij checked. Circle the square where the row 
and the column meet. 

° AVERAGE HEIGHT ABOVE THE GROUND " 
2 feet 4 feet 'B feet 8 feet 

□ □ □ □ 



Do-it- 1 rri 

yourself 
Contractor Q 



$2.10, 


$2.20 


$2.35 


$2.35 


Cost * 


$4.60 


$545 


$6.20 


$6.20 


Cost 



Multiply the' top nunjber in the square you circled times 
the total length of.the walls. that you wrote down in ^ 
Step 1. The result is your estimatec^ totaLcost. 



$. 



X 



top^number length of vyail 



Cost 



Multiply the bottom number in tlje square that you cir- 
cled times the total length of the walls, to get your 
savings factor. ' , * 
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Turn to the Energy Checklist at the end of the book. 
Go tQ Line 4c, called "Insulate Basement Wallfe". Copy 
the -total cost youVe found into the rod box on that 
line and ^he savings factor into the brown box on the 
same line. 
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If*, you have whole-house air conditionings you can save 
about 3 per cent pf your air conditioning bill for*each 
degree you turn up /our thernfostat. Usually, abQut'a4 
. degree tum-up will still Se comfortable; above that the' 
air conditioning system will have trouble keeping the 
house cool during the hot part of the day. Figure out 
how many degrees yo^an turn up your thermostat, 
theA multiply the number of degrees by "5^ to get your, 
percent savings: 

: X3= : : 



degree turn-up 



%savin9s 



YOUR HEATING BILL 

* » 
The method for figuring out your heating bill depends* 

on what kind of fuel you use. Pick the method below 

that applies to you: * • 



NOTE:' 



YOUR THERMOSTAT 




The table below tells you what pt^cent'of your heating 
bill you'll bavcTFy turntng.down >our theruiostat Look 
at the map above to see which /one you live in, Read^the 
column in, the table for that zone. Circle either the top 
or bottom nun\bef k\ that column - you'll need it after 
you figure out you\ tieat^ng bill. ' 

Circle the top number if you want to see what you 11 save 
£ with a 5'degree turn-down from your' usual setting. * 

Circle the bottom number if you want>o see what you'll 
save with an 8-degree tu\n 



-down from your usual setting. 



)NE1 



ZONE 2 ZONE 3 



50 turn^^wn 
'8° turn-down 



14% 


17% 


25% 


19% 


24% 


35% 



You may heat with *two fuels; for example> n)ost 
43f your house may be heated with oj\ or wh^ile 
some newer rooms may have electric heat. In this, 
case^ jdo this section onc^ for each fuel, and add 
the results together, 

A^Oil or coal heat 

If you have an oil orxoaj furnace that heats your house 
^but not your hot water, then all of your oil or coal bill 
• goestto heatirfg. Simply add up your fuel bills for last 

year. Write the total here: , * , • 

$' „ ••- 

If your furnace heats your hot water too, add up your 
fuel bills for last year and multiply the* total by .8: 

• $ X .8 $ 

total fuel bill your heating bill 

B.Gasorelectrfc heat 



Ifyeir have gas heat 
OR 



Table 1 



If you have efiectric heat WITHOUT whofe-house electric 
air conditionirig: * « ' ' 

J. .Write y OUT 'January electric or'gas bill (whichever 
kind of heat you have) on liifp l. at the top of the 
/ next page, ^ • f * * 

■ / ■ 

2} Find the city nearest you from the table on page 
27 . There's a month written .beside th^ name of^ 
that zxiy-^ Write your electric or-fas bill for that 
" month on line 2.- 

3. • Subtract line 2 from line I anfl write' thcdiffertnfce^ 

on line 3. ^ * 

4. Write the number frbm column A of the table' for 
the city nearest y9u on line'4. , 
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5. ' M^iltiply line 3 by line ,4; write the result on line 5. 
That number's your estimated heating bill. 

f ■ ^ , * 

tf yqu have electric he^/VND whole4iouse air condition* 

Ing: i / / ; ^ V 

Follow steps' 1-5 above, except for.orie thing: ^n step 4, 
use the number from column B of the table. (instead of 
column A) foryour pity, and write it on line 4" 



-.SUBTRACT 



Line.1 
Line 5 




MULTIPLY X 
YO|IRH€ATBILL 



Line 3 
Line 4 



r Line 5 



R AIR COIVlDmONING 



If you' have whole-house ^r conditioning, estimate how 
much iCs^ costing yc^u each year - Use this method: 
Look up the city' nearest you in the table on the next 
page. If there's <an atterisk (*) after ihe name of -the 
city, youf air conditioning savings will be insignificant; 
skip steps 1-5. If there's no asterisk^^^ceep on gbing»^ 



Write yonx July electric bill on line l below. 

Find the city nearest you from the taBle on the next 
page. There's a month written Jb^side th? name of 
t)iat city Write your electric bilj for that month oij^ 
line 2- 

Subtra(^t line 2*fronL|1ne 1 and writQ:the difference 
on line 3. 

Jfyot\iiiiA. lectric heat as well as air conditioning, 
wnte the number ffom CQlumn D of the table for 
the city nearest you on line ^.If you have gas, ^ 
\oily or coal heat, write the number from column C ' 
the table for the city nearest you onlirie 4. 

Multiply line } by line 4. writo Ihe result on line 5 
That number's your estimated air conditioning bill 



3. 



' SUBTRACT 



Liner^l 
Line 2 



MULTIPLY^ 



Line 3 
Lrne4 



YOUR AIR CONDITIONING' 
BILL * , ^ • 



\ine 5 



YOUR DOLLAR SAVINGS 

NOIPtHAT YOU'VE FOUND YOUR HEATING AND 
AIr"c6nDITI0NING bills, YOU'RE READY TO 
FIND OUT HOW MUCH YOU CAN SAVE EACH 
YEAR ON THESE MEASURES! 

1. YOUR THERMOSTAT' 

Multiply your heating bill by^the perce'nt you circled Tn 
tabJe 1 on the previous page arjcl divide by 100: 

$ 1 X L4-iooe ^ ' 

^ ^ heating bill % savings , » dollar savings 
If "you have whole-house air conditioning, multiply 
your air conditioning bill by the percent^ you figured 
on the previous page and divide by UOO: 

S X ^ -^100 = $ ^ ^ 



. atrcond.ti.n % savings dollar savings * 

/Vdd up your thermostat savings for heating and air 
conditioning; , 

$* . " + $ ^ r $ ^ 



heat savings air cond. savings total savings 

Write yoi^r total savings into the brown box on line 6 of 
the^Energy Checklist at the end of the book. , 

YPUR OIL OR COAL FURNACE - 

If you have an oil or coal furnace that hasn't been ser- 
viced recently^ multiply your heating bill by .1 if^^u 
have tke furnace serviced. . * - 



heating bill dollar sayings 

Write the result in the brown box on line 7 of tKe 
Energy Checklist at the ^nd of the book.* ' • 

3. YOUR.GAS FURNACE " . 
If you have a gas furnale that hasn't been serviced 
recently, you caft save, too - see page 61. 

4. YOUR AIR CONDITIONER 

If you have a. cental air conditioner that hasn't been 
serviced recently, multiply your air conditioning bill 
.byb .1 if you have the unit serviced.* » 

. $ X 0.1 = $ 



air cond. bill^ dollar savings 

Write, the result in the brown b9X on line 8 of the- 
Energy Checklist at the end of the book. 



)ftli 



,An eftimate of cost has bedn entered for you on the Energy. 
Checklist. For greater accuracy, use an estimate from your, 
own heating or cooling specialist. > 
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Electric 








EFectiic 




Electric 










Gas 


, Heat 




- 5i. 






Gm Or 


Heat 




. /^C 








• * 


Electric 


' With 


Electric 


With 






Electric 


With 


Bectric 


• With 










Heat 


Electric 


A It* 


Electric 






Heat 


Electric 


A/C 


rill tiiti 






*. - i 




Alone 


A/C 


Alone 


Heat 


f 




Alone 


A/C 


Alone 


, Heat 






tocation 


Month 


A" 


— T~r 


C 


D 


/^Location 


Wonth 


A 


B 


•c 


D 






Alabama 












Nevada 
















Montgomery 


May . 


4.2 


5.2 ' 


7.3 


' 7.3 


Elko. 


Sept.* 


6.8 


6.8 


2.2 








Alaska 


/ 

^» 








^ Las Vegas 


April 


4.7 


. 4.9 


4.1 


57 






. Anchorage 


July 


7.8 


7.8 


* 


• 


, New Hampshire 






5.9 






f 




Anzona 










Concord 


July 


55 










Flagstaff 


July 


64 


66 






N«5« Jersey 








5.] 








Phoemx 


April 


4.4 


5.1 


'5 1 


6.3 


Atlantic City 


Sept. 


5.4 


5.7 








Aricamas ^ 












New Mexico * 
















May 


4.3 


4 7 . 


5.6 


5 9 « 


Raton . ♦ 


Sept. 


6.3' 


6.5 


37 


• 






California 










. ^ilver Qty 


Sept. 


47 


5.3 


5.7 


5.9 






Bishop 
Eureka 


Sept. 


5.2 


7.5 


^ 35 


5.1 


■ New York 


S^t. 


5.1. 


5.6 




• 






July 


17.0 


170 ' 






Mew York City 


5.9 






Los Ar>geles 
Bakersfieid^ 


Oct, 
April 


60 
4.8 


"■7.1 
5.3 


10.5 
4.9 . 


8.0 


^ Rodiester 
North Carolina 


Sept. 


6.1 


. 6.4 


5.0 . 








San Francisco 
Colorado 


Sept. 


6.7 


70 


• 


• 


Raleigh 
WHmingtpo^ 


May 
May 


' 4.9 

4.3 


5.2 
4.8 


• 5.3 
.7.0 


5.9 


• 




Alamosa 


July 


6.0 


6.0 


• 


• 


North Dako? 
















Denver 
Cof^rtecticut 


Sept,- 


62 


6.3 


3.5 ^ 




Btsmarck 
Ohio 


July 


5.3 


' 5.5 


* 








^4cw Haven 


Sept, 




6.1 


47 


** 


^'oongstown 


Sep? 


^61 


. 4.8 


5.2 


* 






Deitwart 


> 










Cmdnnati 


May 


■54 


5.4 


4ti» - 


10.0 






Dover 


May 


57 


5.8 


' 38 


9.6 


Oklahoma 
















Dtstrict of.£olu(nbia 


^ay' 










Oklahoma City 


May 


45 


. 4.8 


4.9. 








Washir^on 


53 


5.5 


4.3 


67- 


Oregon * 
















Florida 












Salem 


July 


6.1 ^ 


65 




« 






Miamit 


Feb, 


T 


t 


9.6 


9.6 


Medfortl ' 


MaV 


7.4 , 


6.6 


■ 3.3 


11.3 






Tallahassee 


April 


44 


4.9 


56 


6.5 


Pennsylvania 
















JGeor\^ 












.PhHaadlphta 


May 


57 • 


.58 


3^ 


10.5 






Atlanta 


May ' 


48* 


5.2 


47 


5.4 


Pittsburgh 


Sept. 


5.9 


6.2 


54 








Savannah 


April 


46 


5.1 


5.3 


6.5 


Rhode Island 








47'" 








Idaho 












Providef>ce 


Sept. . 


5.9- 


6.1 








Botse 


Sept. 


59 


60 ' 


3.1 ' 




00UUI uwiina 










• 












y 
5.8 






Charleston 


April 


, 4 7 


4.9 


4.9 


6.^ f 






ChiCaQo 


SepT 


5.5 


52 




Greenville-Spartan 








4.8 

* 

3.2 








Sprtngfteld 
Cairo 

IrxJiana 

. Indianapolis 


May 
May 

Sept.- 


•5 4 
47 

^ 5.6 


5.5 
6 1 


36 
42 

65 


5.3 


borg 

South Dakota 
^ Rapid Crty 

Tennessee 


May 
Sept 


'4.6 
» 6 3 


5.0 

6.3 


• 






Iowa 






• 






Knoxvtlle ' 


May 


5.1 • 


5.3 


A.7 


6.5 


* 




Dcs Momes 


Sept « 


5 1 


5 4 


11 8 


T 


* Memphis 


May 


4 3 


4 8 


5_2 


5i6 L. 






Duboque 


Sept 


58 


6 0' 


4 1 




Texas 














• 


Kansas < 

Wich>ta 












Austm' '* ' 


April 


Xl 


4.5 


5.5 


7.0 






•May^ 


49 


50 , 


3.5 


5.8 


Delias 


April 


4.6 


5.0 


5 0 


''/7 7 






.Goodtand 


Sept 


5 7 


58 


3.4 


9.8 . 


Houston 


April 


4 0 


4.8 


5 9 


7.0 












Lubbock 


May 


47' 


5.2 


- 6.8 


9.3 






Kentucky 


> 










Utah 














Lexir)gton 


May 


5 6 


56 


40 


114 








32 


6.4 


4. 












Salt Lake City 


Sept. 


5.6 


5.7 






Louisiana 






48 
5 0 


59 
• 4^ 


\ 

65 
7 7 


Milford y 


^Sept. 


5.5 


57 


2.7 






« 


Baton Rouge 
Sbreveport 


April 
April 


4 1 

46«. 


Vermont 


56 


5.9: 




• 












Burjington 


July 










'J^ne, 












Virginia 








* 




^>Ponland 


Ju[y 


5 7 


5 7 










' 5.4 


. 5.2 


8.0 














* Richmond 


May 


5.1 






Maryland 












Washington 














Baltimore 


M^ 


55 


'5X 


3.d 


«0 , 




6.8' ' 
'5.3 












t 

Massachusetts 


6.2 




4.4 




Olympta 
Walla Walla 


July 
Se^t. 


7.0 
5.6 


3.3. 


8.0 






Worcester 


"vs^Sepf 


64 












Michigan a 










West Virginia 
















July ,^ 


- 5 5 


5.5 


* 






May 


5.7" 


5.7 


'4 2 


9.6 






Lansing 






Elkifts 


Sept. 


B.5 


5.2 


4.0 








Minnesota 


• • 


60 
6.2 


6 r 
63 






Wisconsin 
















Duluth 
Minneapolis 


July 
May 


2.8' 


• 


Milwaukee 


liilu 

ijuiy 


^ 5 7 


• / 


( ~ . ""^ 


















Wyomir>g 








' 2.8 








lyiissis^ippt 
Jadcson 


April 


49 


53 


/ 50 


7.7 * 


Casper ^ * 


Sept. 


. 67 • 


6.8 






Missouri 




























St Louis ' 


May ' 


48 


4*8 


' 3.4 


5 9 














t 




Sp^ngfiletd 
Montana 


May 


56 


' 5.7 


» 3*7 




















Helena 


Jujy 


58 


60 ; 




# 


^ Atr -conditioning savings r)ot significant. 












Nebraska 


c ^ 

53 


5^ 






'''Youf air conditioning bill is about 1/lOof your.dlectnc hc^mg btll. 






O^ha 


Sept 


4^^ 




'Your air conditioning b'lil is about 1/4 of your electric Heating bill 






Scottsbluff . 


Sept 


61 


62 


31 




t Heating s4v»ng^<So 


t significant. 
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You ' alreacfy have all the Savings Factors*, for th^ 
energy-saving home improvements yo^je considering. 
Combine tl;em with your Heating .Factor and (if you 
iiave whole-house air conditioning) your Cooling Factor, 
and you'll get dollar savings" There's one Heatmg Factor, 
and one Cooling Factor 'for your house, and they are , 



based^on whesq you live,^d ho^ ipuch you pay for the 
fuel you use for heating (and cooling/. The Table on this 
page and the next has your Heating and Cooling Factors 
in it. There are two ways to. use the Table: a quick 
approxinTate wjay/and a slower 'but more accurate way 
that us«s your own fuel bill to get your own Factprs. * 



I.The quick way 

Find the row on the chart below that's for the city 
*jiearest you. Look at the first four cplunms in that row 
. XAfi.Cp), Circle the oumber for your fuel. It's your 
Heating Factor. 

If you have.whole«house air conditioning, also circle the 
"^Bumber in column E of the same row. That's your 
' cjopling Factor 

important: Check the fuel prices given in columns F 
- through I. They were collected in mi(t-1974 and were 



used, to figure JheJieating and Cooling Factors given in 
Columns A through E. Compare them with the price you . 
pay for fuel (see "How Much Do You Really Pay for 
Fueir .below), jf you find. a significant difference, figure 
your Heating and Cooling Factors in " 2. Usin| Your 
Own Bill" below. * . , * 

V Instructions for using these Factors are on the Energy 
Checklist at the end of the book. 



2. Using yourpwn bijll 



You can calculate your Heating Factor (and your 
Coding Factor, if you have whole-house air 
conditioning), using the figures from your own utility 
bills. — ^ 



it hy the price you pay for electricity in cents per 
kilowatt hour, (see "How Much Do You Really Pay for 
Fuel"): 



To figure yoyr exact Heating Factor, find the Heating 
Multiplier for your city and your fuel (Columns J-M), ^ 
and multiply it by the price you pay for heating fuel. 
Make^sure you use the right units: gas- ^IIPO Cu.pt., 
oil - ^/gal., electridity - 0/Kwh, coal - ^/Ib, (se6 "How 
Much Do^ You Really Pay for Fuel"): 



'electricity pripe 



.your Cooling 
Multiplier 4 



Cooling Factor 

Enter on the 
Energy Checklist 



your fuel price your Heating ^ Heating Factor 
Multiplier.^ Enter on the 

Energy Checklist 

To figure out your exact Cooling Faqtor, find theCool- 
"ing Multiplier' in Column N for your city, and multiply 



How Much Do You Really Pay for Fuel? 
Your true cosKor " 1 00 cu. ft. of g^s, a kilowatt of elec- 
tricity, *etc., is sometimes pretty well hidden in your 
bilL Call your utility company and ask them for the tfue 
cost (including all "fuel adjustment'' factors and taxes} 
of the last unit of fuel that you buy every njpnth. Use 
this cost to figure your Heating and Cooling Factor. . 





, \ 


Heating Factors ^ 


Cooling 
Factor 


Fud costs 


' Heating*Multpiiea( 


Cooling 
vAAtdtpiief 

N 


Gb 


Oi{ 


Elec 


Coa) 


^tOOcii 


Oil 


Elec 


Coai 


Gas 


Oil 


Eiec 


Coti 


A 


8 


C 


0 


F ' 


G 


H 


1 


J 


1 

K 


L 


.M 


ALABAMA 


Mootgdmefv ^ 


16 




61- 


'29 




23 ^ 


1500 




271 


2 95 * 


010s 




^.2260 


0987 


085^ 




^ Anchor*^ 


33 ^ 




1 53 






00 . 


^^oo 




>2 5f 




■ 0275 




5956 




0001 


'ARIZONA^ 




29 " 




1 48 






^2 


12 50 ' 




.2 93 


• * 


0233 ' 




S040 




^ 0056 




Phoenix 






44 - 






,36 


12(50 « 




250 




0081 




1741 




'. 1430 


' ARKANSAS 


L>n>e Rock • 


•'is. 




1 05 






25 


• 10 00 / 




,3 30 




0147 




3J76 




0769 


CALIFORNIA 


Bnhop 


16 




85 






10 


980 




241 




0163 




3515 




0414 






?^ 




1 23 


c 




00 


980 




2 69 




0212 




4580 




0001 




Loi Angclw 


07 




42 






09 


950 




250 




0078 




'1682 




0367 






08 




51 






23 


800 




2 46 




0097 




2093 




0941 


COLO^iAOO 


San Francifoo^ 


,14 




71 






01 


1000, 




2 4j0 




0137 




2967 




,0059 


AlamoM 


24 




1 44 






01^ 


. 880 




239 




0278. 




6010 ' 




0023 




Denver , 


•10 




S4 






" 05 


600 




230' 




.0168 




3640 




0231 



28 
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Heating Factors' 


vuuitny 




Fuel cojtj 






Heaung Muluphen ^ 




Uuuitn^ 




Gk 


Oil 


Elec 




FdCtOf 


V Gas 


Oil 


Elec 


Coal 


G» 


Oil 


Elec 


Coal 


MiiltiniiM' 
















<yiOO e« ft 




</Kwh 


^Ib. 














flr — 


- , 










1 , 












A 


B* 


Q 


D 

1 


c 

C ' 


F 


G 


H 


1 


\ 

J ' 


K 




M 


- N ' 


CONNECTICUT 
OELAwflfP' 


New Hirtn 


33 


$1 


1 37 ■ 


• 


10 


17 10 


35 35 


329 




0192 


0143 


.4155 


• 


.0312 




29 


47 


1 35 


56 


15 


15 30 


33 37 


3 32 


3 18 ' 


0188 




.4054 


1770 


4)447 


O.C ^ 


Wdshu^gion 


- 21 >■ 


44 


1 15 


54 


18 


1300 


36 36 


3 30 


3.54 


0161 * 


01 20 


347^ 


.1517 


0559 


•t^LORlOA 






03 






48 


i 25 00 


35 90 


3 00 


('• 


.0010 ^ 


0(307 


0211 




.1589 




TalUhasee 


DS 




42 


. 


27 


11,79 


35 90 


2 87 




b068 


0051 


1465 




.0941 


GEORGIA 


/ Atlanta ^ 


14 




61 


43 


« 15 


t2 5Q 




2.50 


M.04 


0113 




2435 


.1063 


,0612 




Sivannah 


10 




.48 


24 


• 1250 




2 68 




.0083 




t794 ' 




.0892 


IDAHO 


Bo.« > 


21 F 


48 


78 




07 


^ 12.80 


38 90 


^217 


■■• 


.0166 


.01 24 


3582 




.0330 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 


19 


47 






t"3 


10 20 




3 50 


4>15 


A 

0182 


0136 


.3944 


.1722 


• .0373 




Springfield 


i<J 


35 


63 


' 54 


10 ■ 


7 40 


34 5Q 


2 1 1 


4 15 


.0138 


.0103 




.1300 


!o453 




Cairo ^. 


12 


32' 


70 


40 


17 


1000 


3450 


260 


3.42 


0125 1 


90093 


2692 


1176 


.0663 


INDIANA , 


Indtanapoht ^ 


15 


40 


♦77 


59 


09 


• 900 


33 20 


2 20 


382 


0163 


Ot2» 


^3514 


1534 


* .0398 


IOWA 


D« Motr>e» 


15 


48 


1 16 




12 


8 20 


34 18 


2 85 




.0188 


0140 


.4062 




.0406 




Dubuque 


21 


54 


1<42 


• 


08 


990 


34.18 


3 12 


• 


.0210 


.0157 


.4548 


• 


0257^ 


KANSAS 


Wrchiia 


09 


• 


63 


• 


12 


620 


. • ' 


1 92 


• 


.0151 


• 


3255 


• 


.0603* 




Soodland 


09 


* 


■.82 




07 


530 




2 17 




0175 


* 


3786 


* 


0337 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington 


17 


34 


79 


.35 


10 


11 20 


30 25 


239 


2 42 


i)153 


i)n4 


3300 


.1441 


' X)423 


i.OUIStAWA . 


Baton Rouge 


05 


• 


42 




29 


7 10 


• 


2 76 


• 


.0071 


• 


1539 


• 


J046 




Shrevepori 


.23 




50 


• 


21 


23 50 




230 




0100 


• 


2155,,, 




.0914 


MAINE 

9 


Portland 


• 


61 


1 40 








3810 ' 


302 




* 


0161 


463r 




013^ 


MARYLAND 


BaUifTwe 


28 


,45 


1 30* 


49 




1650 


3636 


3.60 


3 12 


0167 


.0124* 


3603 


1573 


.0461 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Worcester 


55 


61 


1£3 




06 


24 10 


35 90 


3 32 


• 


0227 


0169 


4911 


• 


0185 


MICHIGAN,^ 
MINNESOTA 


Lanstr>9 




51 


91 




04 


11 50 


34 85 


2 14 


3 p4 


0197 


0147 


4260 


.1860 


0200 


duiuth 


45 










1 730 




* 339 




0254 








.0073 




Minneapolis 


22 




177 




07 


. 10 50 




2 76 




0213 




459^ 


. 


.0268 


MISSISSIPPI 


Sr^Louii 


10 ' 




57 




24 


lOiK) 




2 80 


3 00 


.0102 




.2209 


0964 




MISSOURI 




''15 




66 




\ y 


9 80 




2 00 




0153 




3306 


t 


0540 




& SpTingfteld , 


16 




76 




n 


980 


• 


\ 2 19 


• 


0160 




3453 




0518 


MONTANA 


Helena 


18 


• 


*1 23 




. 03 


88f 




2 76 


• 


0206 




4456 , 


• 


^ .0093 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha 


18 




86 




09 


9 40 


3^79 


2 12 


• 


0189 


014 1 


4077 




0446 




ScoitsMu^f 


14 


43 


72 


• 


05 


1 8 00^ 


33 79 


«- 1 98 


• 


0169 


0126 


3658 




. 0232 


N€VADA 


Efko 


28 


51 


1 13 




04 


14 90 


36 10 


2?77 


• 


0188 


0141 


4075 


• 


0128 


• 


* Las Vegas 


12 


28 


39 


• 


- .19 


1130 


36 10 


1 73 


• 


0103 


0077 


.2228 


• 


.1114 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord 


37 


56 


1 26 




05 


17 40 


35 54 


2 76 


• * 


0211 


.0157 » 


4552 




.0170 


NEW JER$EY 


Atlanta C*tv 


~ 20 


48 


1 30 


58 


10 ' 


11 00 


3530 


3 28 


3 33 


^83 


0137 


3957 


1728 


.0312 


NEW MEXICO 


Raion 


15 




1 01 




09 


.750 




2 30 




0203 




4388 




0391 




Silver Citv 


06 


. 


68 




10 


500 




261 


• 


0121 




2611 




• ,0391 


new'york 


New York City 


33 


49 


305 


68 


33 


* 1800 


35 59 


7 70 


3 95 . 


0183 


0137 


3959 


1729 


0434° 




Rochester 


. 35 


58 


95 


45 


05 


laio 


35 59 


2^)0 


2.16 


0220 


0164 . 


4755 


2076^ 


0259 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh 


27 


41 


77 


57 


12 


1730 


35 29 


2 30 


3.90 


0155 


01 15 


3347, 


1462 


0500 




Wilmington 


14 


28 


57 


42* 


18 


13 00 


35 29 


247 


4,15 


0107 


iX)80 . 


.2315^ 


.ion 
*. * 


J 0730 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck , 


20 




1 36 




05 


8 80 




280 


• 


0224 




4852 


0171 


OHIO « 


Youn§$tow» 1 


27 


55 


1 57 


72 


07 


12 7p 4* 
1230 


35 20 


J 4 / 


3 64^ 


0209 


01 56 


4522 


1974 


0204 




Cirtcinnaii 


18 


38 


,75 


49 


11 


35 20 


240 


3.61 ' 


J)144 


0107 


3107 


1357 


.0439 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma C»tv 


12 




60 




16 


^950 




2 30 


• 


0121 , 




2625 




0705 


OREOOJ^ • 


Salem 


62 


' 59 


59 




01 


28 50 


36 20 


1 26 




0217 


i 

0162 


4690 




0101* 


« 


Medford 


39 


62 


S^Q 




05 


17^0 - 


36 20 


1 83 


• 


0229 - 


0170 


4940 


• 


0283 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia 


35 


49 


1 31 


52 


15 


1890 


35,90 


3 30 


3 03 


.0183 


0137 


3959 


1729 


0448 




Pittjburgh 


18 


48 


1 06 


32 


03 


990 


35-90 


2 72 


1 90 


0180 


0134 


3890 


1698 


.0120 


RHODE laiANp 


, Provtdence 


42 


49 


1 47 




10 


21 50 


33 68 


350 


• * 


0194 ' 


0145 


''4195 




0285 




Charleston 


15 


19 


49 


• 


23 • 


17 00 


29 50 


261.'' 




0087 • 


0065 


1888 




.0869 




Greenvdie Spartanburg 


16 


v25 


51 




1 2 


14 00 


29 50 


208 




01 13 


0085 


3450 




0561 


SOUTH DAKOTA * 


Rapfd City 


16 


50 


1 10 




• 06 " 


• .880 


36 45 


2 74 


• 


0186 


0139 


4027 




' .0209 


TENNESSEE 


KnoxviHe 


19 


30 


43 


*32 


08 


14 00 


30 23 


1 50 


2 59 


0133 


0099 


2873 • 


1255 


0557 




Memphis 


13 


27 




29 




10 90 


50 23 


> 1 58 


2-59 


0119 


0089 


2569 


1 122 


.0780 


TEXAS 




07 




32 




21 


8 60 




M 92 




.0078- - 




. •1688 








D^las 


09 




2§ 




23 


9 70 




2 17 




^0090 




1943 




1049 




* Houston 


08 








^19 


1300 ^ 




1 93 


* • 


0061 




13,19 




1000 




, Lubbock 


09 


• 


57 


• 


14 


7>eq 




2 27 




0117 


• 


2521 


• 


.0617 


, UTAH ^ * 

• 


Salt Lake Cny 

Miifofd . ♦ 


• 15 

16 


• 


. 85 

98 


• 


07. 
06 


7 70 
7 76 


• 


200 

213 , 


• 


0197 
0212 




4264 
4578 


• 


0371 
0267 


, VERMONT 


Burlir>9too ^' 




58 


1 27 




04 




33 10^ 


250r 


• 


• 


0176 


5098 




.0178 ^ 




RichrrK>r^d 


25 


40 


86 


57 


14 ^ 


17 30 


36 55 


2 70 


4 13 


0147 


0110 


3178 


1388 . 


.0537 • 




Olympia 


32 


65 


63 




00 


1350 


36 40 


1 21' 




0239 


0178 


5165 




0035 


V^HINGTON 


Walla WaMa 


' 21 


37 


47 




06 


1540 


3640 


1 59 




' 0137- 


0102 


2963 




0357^ 


WEST VIR9INIA 


CharlesiM 


12 


43 


69 


21 


09 


840 


39 40 


,22a 


1 54 


.0146 


0109 


3154 


1377 


0388 




Elkins 


.16 ' 


54 


I 00 


27 


05 


840 


39 40 


25P 


. 1.54 


0185 


0138 


\.3999 


1746 


0208 


WISCONSIN ^ 


Milwaukee 
Casper ^ 


28 


57 


1 27 


72 


« 06 


rioo 




2 70 ' 


3 48 


0218 


J) 162 


4707 


2055 , 


0216 


WYOMING 


11 




) 00 






600 


35 40^ 


247 




0188 




40B2 • 




ai5i 



* Data not collected 

- . . . • • y 
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-^his part is divided into sections, each one treating ah f nergy-saving step- 
13 in all. A section works like this; 4 



First, how hard is it ? 





Should you d^) it yourself? - a\quick rundown to hfelp you decide whether 
you can handle it yourself or if you need the services of a professional. 



Then, how to get it done 




5 CAK.*l^CQCS0*-O>^Ufel 
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If yoii're doing it yourself: 
Tools you'll need 
Safety items to include 
What kind of materials 



How much material 
Getting it done, step by step 



OR if you want to hire a contractor to do it, how to make sure he does the 
jQb right. . • ' ^ , S 

What kind of materials * Signing a contract 

How much material What to check ^ 

R-Value . 



Last, more information you may need 



Some general information that could be helpful: 
Btiying Insulating Materials 
Choosing a Contractor 
Getting Financing ' , 
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AN EASY DO-IT- 
YOURSELF PROJECT 



CSulking should be applied .wherever two different 
materials or parts ' of the house meet, takes no 
specialized slcill to, apply aftd a minimum of tools. 




Tools 

1. Ladder * 

2. Caulking gun ^ 

3. Caulking cartHdges 

4. Oakum> glass fiber strips, caulking cotton, or sponge- 
rubber ' . s - ^ 

5. Putty knife or large screwdriver 



Safety 



You'll need to Ose a ladder to reach some of the areas 
^- which- need to be. caulked. Be sure you use it safely. 

Level and block the ladder in place. Have a helper hold It 
if possible. 

• Don't try to reach that extfa little bit - get down and* 
move the ladder. 

Carty your caulking gun with a sling so that you can use 
both hands climbing the ladder. ''^ 



Where a house needs to be caulked 

V. Between window drip caps (tops of windows) and 
siding. . . . 

2. Between door drip caps and siding*. 

3. At joints between -window framesaiid siding. 

4. At joints between door frames and sidkig. 

5. Between window sills and siding. 

6. At corners fwmed by siding. 

7. At sills where wood structure meets the foundation. 

8. Outside water faucets, or other special breaks 
in the outside house surface, 

9. Where pipes and wires penetrate the ceiling below 
an unheated attic. 

10. Between porches and main body of the house. 

1 1 . Where chimney or masonp^ meets siding. 

12. Where storm -windows meet ^he window frame,., 
except for drain holes at window sill. 

13. And if you have a heated attic; where the wall, 
meets the eave; at the gable ends. 



materials ^ 

What you'll heed ^ 

Caulking compound is available in these basic types. 



OU or resin base caulk; readily available and will 
borfd to most surfaced v^Ood,' masonry and metal; 
not very durable but lowest in first cost for this 
.type of application. 

Latex, butyl or polyvinyl based caulk; all readily^ 
available and will bond *to most surfaces, more- 
durable, hut more expensive than oil or resin based 
caulk. ^ . ' ' ' ' ~ 

Elastomeric caulk^; most ^durable an^" most 
expensive; includes silicones, polysulfides and 
polyurethanesf the instructions provided on the 
labels should be followed. / 

Filler; includes oakum , caulking cotton, sponge 
rubber, and -glass*^ fiber lEypes; usid to fill extra wide 
cracks or as a^backup for elastomeric caulks. 

' CAUTION:" Lead base caulk is not recommemied be- 
OiX^ it.is toxic. Many states prohibit its use. 

ERJC . . 
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Howmuph ^° ' ' 

» Estimating the number of cartridges of caulking com- 
pound required i^ difficult since Ihe number needed will 
vary greatly ^ith the size of cracks to be filled Jlough 
estimates are: * . 



1/2 cartridge per window or door 
4 cartridges for the foundation silt, 

2 cartridges for a two story chimney 



If -possible, it*s best to start the job with a half-dozen 
cartridges and then purchase more as the job continues 
and you need theih. 

IN THE BANK ... OR UP THE CHIMNEY 



Ins^llatioh 




Before applying caulking compound, clean area of ^)aint 
build-up, dirl, or deteriorated caulk with solvent and 
putty knife or large^screwdnver. 




Drawing a good bead of caulk will take a little practice. 
First attempts may be a bit messy. Make sute the bead 
overlaps both sides for a tight seal. 




A v^ide beaAmay be necessary to make sure caulk 
* adheres to both sides. 




'Fill^extra wide cracks like those at ^he-sills (where the 
house ^meets the fQundation) with oakudi, glass fiber 
insulation strips, etc:)' ' . 




^ FiDUNPATfON Sill 



In places w|ier6 you can't quite fill the gaps, finish the 
job with caulk. 




Caulking compound also c6mes in rope form. Unwind it 
and foTce it into cracks with your fingers. You can fill 
extra long cracks easily-this way. ^ 
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AN EASY DO^IT- 
YOyRSELF PROJECT 



Weatherstripping windows can be accomplished by even 
the inexperienced handyman. A minimum of toojs and 
skills is required.. " . . • 



Tools 



\ 



1/ Hammer and nail^\ 

2. Screwdriver- , 

3. Tin snips 

4. Tape measure 




Safety . ^ 

Upper story wmdqws'm^y be a problem. You should bp 
.able to do all work, from inside, but avoid awkward 
leaning out of windows when tacking weatherstripping 
into place. If you find'you ^eed to use a ladder observe 
the precautions on page 32. 



Materials . 

What youll need 




Thin spring metal * " 
Installed in*' the channel of window so it is virtually, 
in^ible. Sotnewhat difficult to install. Very durable. 



How much ^ ^ 

Weatherstripping is purchased either by the running foot 
or in kit form for each window. In either case you'll 
have to make a list of your windows, and measure them 

. to find the total lengtH of weatherstripping you'll need. 
Measure^ the 'total distance around the edges of the 
moving parts of each window type you have, and com* 

* plete the list below: ^ 



Type Size Quantity X length req'd 
) X ( 



Total 



1. Qouble* 1 




.2. Casement 



Roiled'vinyl ^ . , 

With 6x without metal backing. Visible when installed. 
Easy to'install. Durable. . 



ri 



tilting 




r- — ^1 



Sliding 
patte ■ 



Foaiti rubber with adhesive <backing 
Easy to install. Breaks down and wears rath|i,quickiy. 
Not as effective a sealer as metal strips or rolled vinyl. 

Never use where friction occurs. - 




1 
2 

■ j 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 



.) X (. 



) 

)' = 



.) X (. 

.) X (. 

.) X (. 

j 'x (_ 

.) X (. 

J X (. 

J X (. 

.) X 

J X (. 



_) =, 



.) - 
.) = 



J = 
.) = 



Total length of weatherstripping required 



Be sure to allow for waste. If you buy in kit form, be 
sure the kiMs intended for your' window type and size. 
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IN THE BANI<: ... OR UP THE CHIMNEY 



Installation 



Thin spring Vnetal 



CHANNEL 



1 




0UT5IPE' 



Install by moving sash to the open position and^liding- 
strip in between the sash and th^channel. Taclj in place 
into the casing. Do not cover the pulleys-in the upper 
channels. 




I 0 

Install strips the fulU width of the sash on the bottom of 
the lower»sash bottom rail and the top of the»upper sash 
top* rail. 



a. OPBN 



'1 




Then attach a strip the full width utthe window tu the 
upper sash bottom rail. Cuunter^ir\k the nails slightly su" 
they won't catch on the lower sash top rail. • • ^ 



trolled vinyl 




Nail on vinyl strips on doi»Bie-hung windows as shov^nt 
A sliding window is mucl/the same and can be treated as 
-a double-hung windo^Jurned on its side. Casement and 



shuts, It co^nfprejses theu-olU 




. 0[)TSiP£y 



.tilting window^ shoujff lie weatherstrip^gd with the 
vinyl nailed to theji^iplow casing so that, as the wmdoy 



AdhesiVe-backed foam strip 



'OvrsfPB 




1^ 



iili 




Install adhesive backed fSam, on d\\ types of windows, 



only where^ there is no friction. On aouJ)l^'-hung win- 
dows, this is^cnly^.on the bottom (as sh-owh) and top 
rails. Other types of windows can use foam strips in 
many more places. ^ 
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AIM EASY DO-I 
YOURSELF PROjeCT 




' You can weatherstiSp your doors even jf you're mn aa ^ 
'experienced handyman. There are 'several types of 
• weatherjjripping for dqors, each with -its own- level ,of 

eff^tiveness, durability and degree of installation diffi- 
. culty. Select among the options given the one you feel is ^ 

best for you. The* installations are the s^ame for the two 
. sides and top of a dpor , with a diff^nt, more durable • 

one for the threshold. 



The Alternative MethcMis.and Materials 

1.* Adhesive backed foam: ^ 




Tools 

^ Knife^or shears,' 
Tape.measUre 



Evaluation - extremefy ea^y to' install, invisible* when 
.installed^ not very durabfe, more effective on doors than 
windows. ' - 't^ , * 



* 4n^latioh - stick foam to 
inside ^e of jamb. ' ' ' 




.5L . Rolled vinyl with alUpii 



inumbban 



bannel backing: 



Tools 

Hammer, naifs, 
*'Tin snips ^ 
Tape medsure ' 

Evaluation - easy to*^mstall, fisible when installed,* 
durable.** 




Initallation - nail strip snu^y 
-agains^door on the casing 




3. Foam rubber with wood backing: 
Tools w ^, ^.-^ • .TOPVI&W. 



HammeT?f!!rils, 

Hand saw. 
Tape measure 



Evaluation - easy to mstall, visible wh^ i^istalled, not^^ 
very dprable, ^ * ^ 



I' 



Installation - nail strip 
snugly against the closed door. 
* Space hails 8 \o 12 mcheg apg>t. 




TOP VIEW 
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A.' Spring metal: 

Tin snips " ^ 

Hammer, nails, ^ * ' . ^ 
Tape measur€ 

Evaluatioji - easy -to install^ invisible"* wjie^n installed, 
lextfemely'duraflle. 



j)p In'stallation - cut to length 
" and tack ia place, tffi outer ^ 
^ ^ edge qC^trip with screwdri^ j 
^fter tacking, for better seal. 



ih '>/lNTHEBANl<-^fW^ 




4^' 





' Notp-.ThesS n^hods are harder tiian 1 through 4, 
. A ■ Jnterlojckfng metal channels: , 



Tools 

Hack saw, 
* Hainmer,jiails, 
Tape rfiieasure 



Evaluation — difficult to install (alignment is critical), 
visible when -installed, durable but subject^ to damage, 
becaiise they're exposed, excellent seal. 

instaliatton — cut and fit 
stripsUb head of door first: 
male strip on door, female 
on head; then hinge side of 
door: male strip on jamb, 
female on|fet)r; finally lock 
side on door, female on 
jamb. 



\. £itte 



*6. ^ittedvinter Id eking metaf channel ^. 
Strips) - * 





Evjiluation - ver> difficult' to mstali, excej^ion^lly good 
weather seal, invisible whei) installe^l not exposed to' 
possible damage. ^ " ' 



installation - should be installed by^*^rpenter. Not 
appropnate for jd^fcit^^gurself installation unless done by 
'an accomplished handyman. 



Swfeeps: 



IN 9 IP ^ 



% ^Tools 




Screwdyyjj, 
:ckr^ 




Tape measure 



'Evaluation - useful for 'flat tlireshho'lds, may drag or^ ^ 
' carpet 01 rUg/ ' * x 



installation - cut sweep to Tit 1/16 incfi in from the 
'edges of the door. Some sweqps are fffetalledt on the 
* .inside some outside. Check instructions for y^our 
particular type. ^ * < \ " ' ^ 



8. Oobr Shoes: 
Tools 

Screwdriver, 
Hack saw,^ - 
Plane, ^ . 
^ape measure 




^/p^ v/aw 



^i^|fc%t'ion - useful with wooden threshhold that is not " 
worn, very durable, difficult to install (rfiust remove 
door)* . - ' * * ' ^ 



installation — remove door and 
* trim*required amount off bot- 
tom» Cut to door width. In-' 
stall by sliding vinyl out and 
fasten with screws. . 




^9r. Vinyl bulb threshold 

\ 

Tools- ^ r 

Screwdriver^ 
hack saw,'/ 
Plane, 

Tape measure* , , ^ 




.Evaluation - useful where therq \i ne^^threshhold or 
wooden^ one is worn out, difficult to install, vinyl will 
wear burreplacements are available. , ^ ' * 

Ij^qllatlon - remove dot)r and triifi reqjuired amount 
(^})©ttom. Bottom shpuid have,'about 1/8" beverto 
seal against vinjj 6e sure bevjl is' cut'in right^rec^iop > 
for opening, , * ^ • ^ 



^ 10. InterfobKing threshhold:' 




1 ■ ^ ^ . 

« EvaluatJon - very difilculltto mstall, exceptipnally good 
wealhexseal.' • » ^ 

'installation - should tfc installed by a*skill«d carpenter. 
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AN EASY DO-IT- 
YOURSELF PROJECT 





Tack the plastic sheets over thei outside of your v/^ft/s 
or tape sheets over the inside inst^a& Qf insBRng 
permanent type storm windows. < 



. Tools & Materials 

1. Six-mil thick polyethylene plastic m rolls or kits 

2. Shears to cut and trim plastic 
vS,. 2" wfde ^asking tape 

OR 



3.' • Hammer and tacks 
.4. 1/4" X M/4" wood 51ats 






litstalMion ^ 

Measure^the width of your larger windows to determine 
the width of the plastic rolls to buy. Measure the length 
of your windows to see how many line^^^eet and 



therefo/e how many rolls or the kit size you neW to ' 
buy.' 

Attach w the inside '.or ouOMe of the frame so that the 
plastic wiBsblock airflow that leaks around the moveable 
parts of theSwindow.*If you attach*lhe plastic to the 
'outside use the slats and tacks. If you attach it to the 
inside masking tape will work. > ' 

Inside installation is easier and will provide greater pro- 
tection to the plastic. Outside installation i^ more dif- 
ficult, especially on a 2 story house, and -the plastic is 
rnor^ikely to be damaged by the elements. . 

Be sure to install .tightly and securely, and remove all 
excess - besides looking better, this will make the 
plastic less susceptible to deterioration during the course 
of the winter. 

9 
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COIMTRACTQR ASSEMBLY 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 
INSTALLATION 

Storm window suppliers will build single pane storm e 
, windows to your measurements^ that you then install 
yourself. Anothei^ method is to make your own with 
aluminum do«it-ydurself materials available at most hard* 
ware stores. ' . 



L 



Ih^taliation . . 

Determine, how yoti" ^vant the windows to^sit in. the 
frame. Your measurements w3l be the outside measure- 

...monts of the-storm WmdioW. Be as accurate as possible, 
then allow 1/8" along each edge fof clearance* You'll be 

'resjijinsibletor any errors in measurement, So dq a good 

When your wmdows , are delivered, cheijc^ithe a^ctual 
measurements carefully agai,nst your order. _ ' ^ ^* 

Ins'tall the windows and fix in place with^movea^Je clips , 
so you can take them db^n every summer. ^ 



€ 




Advantages and 
Disadvantages 

•Single pane storm window^ ar< 

the double-track qp triple*t^ 

dows (see page 40). The m^or ;disadVantage of;the 
•single pane windows is that you can't open Ihem 
^ easily after they're installed! 



,t . as expensive a$ 
combination win- ^ 



Selection: Judging Quality 

Frame finish: A mill finish (plain aluminum) will ox5dize 
quickly and degrade appearartce. Windows with an 
^ anodized or baked enamel finish look better. ^ 
« f . 

Wejtherstripping: The side of jhe aluminum frame 
A which, touches the ^indqw frame should )iave a 

permanently installed weather strip or gasket to seal the 4 
• crack between the window and the single pane storm 

window frames. • ^ - * 
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CONTRACT 
INSTALLED 



Triple track, combination ^windows and screen) storm 
Nvindows are designed for instaljation-over double hung 
windows. They are permanently installed and can be 
opened any time with a screen 'slid into place for 
ventilation. . * • . 

D(3iuble-track combination units are also available and 
they cost lessi Both kinds are sold almost everywhere, 
and can*be bought with or without the cost of installa- 
tion. 




Installation 

can save a fe^ dollars (10% to 15% of the purchase 
price) by installing the wmdows yourself.- But you'll 
ne^d some tools, caulkmg gun, drill, 'and screwdriver. 
In most cases it will be easier to have the supplier in» 
stall your windows for you, although it will cost more. 

*The supplier will first measure all the windows where 
you want storm windows installed. It will take anywhere 
from several day* to a few weeks to make up your order 
before the supplier return^o instaU theip. ' " ^ 

ihstallation should take less than one day,^ depending on 
how^m^ny windows are involved. Two very important 
iteips should be, checked jo rnake sure the installation is 
properly done. . ' • 

Make sure that both the wfhdow sashes and screen sash 
move smoothTy and seal Mghtly when 'closed after 
installationr; Pocfr installation can'cause misalignment. 



Be sure there is a tightly caulke^ealyr<3Kd the edge of 
the.storm windows.''Leaks caiTnuV^e performance of 
storm windows a lot. ^ /. . ' 4 

NOTE; Most combination units will come with .two or 
three 1/4" dia. holes (or other^ types of v^nts) 
, drilled through the frame where it meets the' win- 

dow sill, fhis is to ko4p winter condensation' from 
collecting on the sill and causing rot. Keep. these 
•h^les clear, and drill them yourself If your com- 
* bination units don't alraady have tHem. V 
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Selection: Judging Quality 

Frame finish/ A mill finish (plain aluminum) will 
oxidize, reducing ease^ of operation and degrading 
appearan'ce. An anodized or baked enamel finish is 
better. . * - ' ^ * 

Corner joints: Quality of construction affects the 
strengtl^and performance of storm >vindows. Comers are • 
a good place to "check c^onstruction. They should be 
strong and air tight. Normally overlapped corftier^joints 
are better than mitered. ff you can 'see through the 
joints, t^iey willjeak air. ^ ^ 

Sash tracks^and weatherstripping: Storm windows, are 
supposed to reduce air JesLkage around windows. The 
depth of the metal grooves (sa^ tracks) at the side§ of 
the wiridow and thei weatherstripping qulilitj^ makes ^ ^ 
big dfffere'nce ^n how well storm windows can do this. 
Compare several types before* deciding. ^ 

Hardware quality: Th^uality of locks and catches has a 
direct effect on durability and is a good indicator of 
overall construction quality. 
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NORMALLY 

CblMTRACTOR 

INSTALLED 



Combination (vdjidows ahd screen) storm doors are 
designed for installation ove^ exterior doors. They are 
sold^ almost everywhere, >siith or without the cost of 
instaUation. ^ 



\ 7 



Installation 

, You can -save a few dollars (1Q% to 15% of the purchase 
price) b> mstalhng doors >uurs©lf. Bi^t >ou'll need some 
tooU. hammer, drill, scftw driver, and weatherstnppmg. 
In most cases, it wall .be easier to have the supplier ins^aU ' 
your doors Jumself. 

The supplier will first measure all the doors where you 
want storm doors irfstalled. It will take anywhere from 
several days to^a few weeks to make your order 
before the supplier returns to install them. Installation 
should take 'less than one-half day. 
Before the installer leaves, be sufe the doors operate 
smoothly and close tightly. Check for aacks around the 
jamb and make sure the seal is as air-tight as^ssible. 
Also, remove and replace the exchangeable panels 
(window and screen) to make sure they fit properly and 
witha weather tight seal. ^ 

Selection: Judging Quality 

Door finish. A mill finish (plair^alumi^um) wiUpxidize, 
reducing ease of operation and degrading appearance. 
An anodized or baked enamel finish is better. 



' Corner joints: Quality of cohstructicfji, affects the 
strength and effecti((eness of storm doors. Corners are a 
gpod place to check construction. They^jehbuld be strong 
and air tight. If you can see through the joiftts, they will 
feak air. 

Weatherstripping: Storm doors are supposed to reduce 
^ air leakage around your doors- Weatherstripping qualitV 
makes a, big difference in how well storm doors can do 
this. SQmpare*severaI types before deciding. ' 

Hardware quality: The^uality of locks, hinges and* 
catches should 5e evalu^ed since it can have a diiectr^ 
effeof on durability ^and is a good indicator of pverall 
construction quality.' * - ^' 

Construction material: Storm door^ df wood or steel can 

« 

also, be. purchased within the same pjict iange as the 
aluminum variety. They have the same q^iality differ* 
ences and should l>e^ similarly evaluated. The choice 
between doors of simOar quality but different maierial is , 
primarSy up to your own personal taste. * 
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BUYING IWSOL 



Mi 



-From the pages in Part 3 that deal with insulating your 
house you can get a good idea of what your choice of 
insulating materials is (see *'Materials'Vt the beginning * 
of each how-to section), how many squire feet you 
need;, and whether you need a vapor barrier with your 
finsulatign. There are three more* things you need to 
know before you buy : 

1 - What the R-Valu,e of the InsulStion should be - your 
money's worth in 'insulation is measured in R-ValiiH. 
' R-Value is a number * that te)ls you how much 
resistance the insulation presents to heat flowing 
through it. The bigger the R-Value, the better the 
' insulation, this page lists recommended R-Values for » 
^ the different parts of the house; ^ 



2. What kind of insulation to buy - pages 43 and 44- 
will help you choose the right kind of insulation for 
the job you wanjt to do. . ^ 

3. How thick your insolation should be — For the 
R-Value and type of insulation you're going to buy, ' 

' look at the table at the bottom of page 44 -jt'll tell ^ 
you how many inches of each -type of insulation it 
takes tc^ achieve the R- Value you need. 

>JOTE: If you have a cAoice of insulating materials, and . 
_ all ypur choices are available in yo^ur area, 
simply price the same R-Value for both, and get 
the abetter buy^ Pay more' only for more 
R-Va'lue. 



( 



1. What the tt-Valueof the insulation should be: 

gNFINIsi^EO ATTIC, Np FLOOR 



Bafts, blankets or Joose fill in the floor between the 
joists: * -r ' ^ / ^ 



TKTCXNESS OF 
' EXISTING 
^ IWUtATIOK ^ 


HOW MUCH 
TO AOO 


HOW MUCH TO AOO 
i^YOUKAVE EiEC 
TRICHEAT.ORIF YOU 
HAVE OIL )1EAT ANO 
LIVE IK A COLO ^ 
CLIMATE* 


HOWMUCHTOAOO 
tF YOU HAVEELEC 
TRtC HEAT ANOLIVE 
IN A COLO CLIMAT£** 


0" ' 


R-22 


R-3a 


R-38 


' t 


.R-11 


R.22 


R-30 


2"-4" 


R-11 


R-19 


R-22 




none 

J 


R-11 

1 ^ ' 


R-19 











* • 'For use^s of Part 2: add this much if: ^ , * . 

— you're doing it yourself and your Heating and Cool- 
ing Factors add up to more than 0.4, or 

— a contractor is doing it and your Heating and Cool* 
^ ing Factors.^dd up to more than 0.6. 

♦♦For users of Part 2: add this much if : • 

— you're doirf|Jt yourself and your Heating, and Cool- 
ing Factors adoM^to more than-^.7, or 

— a contractor is doing jt and your Heating and Cool- 
ing Factors add iTp to more than'l.O,^ 



FINISHED ATTIC 

^ ' ,2 




1. Attic Ceiling - see the table at the left under* Un- 
finisfted Attic, -No Floor. ^ * 

5. Rafters - contractor fills completely blow-in 
insulation. 

3. Knee Walls - Insulate (5), Outer Attic Rafters 
instead. 

4. Outer Attic Floors - Insulate (5), Outer Attic Rafters . 
instead. 

* 5, Outer Attic Rafters - Add batts or blankets: If there 
is existing insulation in (3) and (4), add R-11. If there 
is existing insulation in (3) and (4), add^l-19. ^ ^ 

■jS. End Walls - Add batts or blankets, R-11.' 

UNFINISHED ATTIC WITH FLOQFT 

A. Do**it-yottrself or Contractor Installed: 

Between the collar beams - follow the guidelines above 
in Unfinished A4tic, No Floor. 

-Rafters and end walls - buy insulation thick enough*to 
fill the space available (usually R-r9 for the Faftersand • 
^' R-11 fbr the end'^alfe). 
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IN THE BANK. 



OR tJPTHECHIMNEV 

i 



EL Contractor Imtaiied . . ^ 

* Contractor blows loose-fill insulation under the floor. 
Fin this space completely - see page 42 for the R- Value 
you should get. • . . 

. « FRAME WALLS ^ contractor blows in ihsulation to fill 
-'^ the space inside the walls. See page 42 for the R- Value ' 
you should get. 



CRAWL SPACE - R-11 b^tts ^or blankets against the^ 
wall and the edge of the floor. ; ' 

^ FLOORS - R'U batts or blankets, between the floor 
]o\s\Sy foil- faced, , * . ' • . 

BASEMENT WA'LLS - R-7 batts or blankets between 
wall studs. Note: Use R-11 if R-7 is not available. 



2. What kindof insulation to buy: 




BATTS— ^ass fiber, rock wool 



Where they're used to insulate: 
UHfinished attic floor 
unfinished attic rafters ^ 
underside of floors 

/ ■ * ■ 

best suited for stand^d joist or rafter spacing of 16" or 
24", and space between joists relatively free of obstruc- 
tions ' ^ - ^ 

' cut in sections* 15" or 23" wide, 1" to T thick, 4\or 8' 
long 

with ot without a vapor barrier tracking - if^you need 
one and can't get it, "buy polyethylene except thaf to 
be used to insulate the^ underside of floors 

easy to handle because of relatively smalh size 

use will result in more waste from trimming sections 
than use of blankets 

^fire resistant, moisture resistant 



FOAMED IN PLACE- ureaformaldahyde ^ 



Where it's used to insulate: 
finished frame walls 
unfinished attic floor 



moisture resistant, fire resistant 

may hav.e higher insulating value than blown-in materials 

more expensive than blown-inmaterials 

quahtv of application "to date has ieen ve;y inconsistent - 
cho6se a qualified contractor who will guarantee his work. 




BLANKETS- glais fiber, rock wool 



Where they're used to insulate: 
unfmished attic floor 
unfinished attic rafters ~~ 
underside of floors 



best suited for standard jpist oj^fter spacing pf 16" or 
24", and space between joists relatively fr^e of obstruc- 
tions .V. 




cut in sections .15" or 23" widq, 1" to 7" thick in rolls 
to be cut to length by -the installer 

with or witTiout a vapor barrier backing 

a little more difficult to handl^tlian batts because of 
size 



.fire resistant, moisture resistant 



RIGID BOARD- 




extruded polystyrene bead 
* board (expanded polystyrene) 
urethane board , glass iibef 



Where it's used to' insulate: 
basement'Vall 

NOTE: Polystyrene Vnd ureth/ne rigid board insula- 
tion should only be installed by a contractor. 
Tfiey must be Covered with'T/2" gypsum wall- 
board to assure fire^^safety. ^ 

extruded polystyrene and urethane are their own vapor 
barriers, bead board and glass fiber are not. 

high insulating value for relatively small thicknesses, 
jparticularly urfethane. • 

s^-comes in 24" or 48" widths , , »\ * 

- variety of thicknessesr from 3/4" to 4" 
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LOOSE FILL (poured-in)- glass fiber -rock wool, 
' , - oellulosic fiber, ver- 

^^^jrtiiculite, perlite 

Where it's used ^o insulate: 
• • unfinished atfic i1b6r ' 

vapor barrier bought^and applied separately 

best suited for non-standard or irregular joist spacing or 
•when space between joists has many obstructions 

glass fiber and rock wool ar e fire resistant- and moisture 
resistant , 

cejlulosic fiber chemically treated to fc^ fire resistant and 
moisture resistant, treatment not >et proven to be heat 
Tesisjtant, may break down in a hot attic, check to be 
sure th^t bags indicate material meets Federal Specifica- 
tions.^If they do. they'll be clearly labelled. 

cellulosic fiber has about 307i mure insulation value than 
rock'^wool for the same installedjthickness (this can 
be important in walls or under attic floors), 
'/vermiculite is significantly more expensive but can be 
poured into smaller arf as 

vermiculite and perlite have about the same insulating 
value. * 

qll are easy to install. ^ 




LOOSE FILL (blown-in)— glass fiber, rock wool, 
' r cellulosic fiber 



Where it's used to insulate 
unfinished attic floor, 
finished attic floor ' 
finished frame walls . 
underside of floors'^ 



vapor barrier bought separately 

same physical properties a^j)Oured-in loose fill. 

Because it consists of smaller tufts, cellulosic fiber gets 
Into small nooks and corners more consistently than 
rock wool* or glass fiber when blown into closed spaces 
such as walls or joist spaces. 

When any of these materials are blown into a closed 
sp^ce enough must be blown in to fill the whole space. 



3. How thtickyour insulation should be: 



Get the Revalue you need from page 42, and the type of insulation you need from this page and the one before Use the 
table Below to find out how thick the insulation you buy should be: 



TYPE OF INSULATION 





BAITS OR BLANKETS 


LOOSE FILL (POURED-IN) 












— ^ 








glass 


rock 


glass 


rock 


. cellulosic 




fiber 


wool 

■ 


fiber 


^wool 


fiber 




R>11 


3V4"4" , 


3" ' 


5" 


4" 


3" 


R-11 


R-19 


6"-6y2" 




8"-9" 


6"^7" ' 


5" 

* 


'r-19 


V R-22 


6%" 


6" \ 


' 10" 4 


7"-8" 


6" 


R-22 


R-30 


^ , 


- 9"* 


13"-14"' 


10"-11" ^ 


8" 


R-30 


R-38 


. 12"-13"» 




17'*-18" 


13" 14" 


10"-11" 


R-38 



two batts or blankets^^^ecfuired 



i, 
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AN EASY DO-IT- 
YOURSELF PROJECT 

' Install batts or blankets between the joists or trusses in 
^ your attic ^ 

OR • ^ 
Pour in loose fill between the joists or trusses 
OR * ^J* 

Lay in batts or^xDur in loose fill over existing insulation 
if you've' decided you don't enough* already. 
add a vapor* barrier if you're installing additional^ 
insulation. 

NOTE: ft yo^r attic has trusses In it, this section still applies - the insulation goes in the same place, but job is more difficult: 




Tools 

1. Temporary lighting 

2. 'Temporary flooring 



. 3. Duct o.r masking tape (2" wide^ 

4. Heavy duty staple gun and * 
, staples, or hammer and tacks 





5. Heavy duty shears or hnoleum knife to cut batts , 
blankets and plastic for vapor barrier^^^^^ ci>^^^^ 



Safety 



1 . Provide good lighting 

2. Lay boards or plywood^heets down over the tops of 
the joisty)r trusses tolbrm a walkway (the ceiliog be- 
low won't support ^our weight). 

3. ' Be careful of roofing nails. protruding through roof 

sheathing. 

4. * If you use glass fibe^ or mineral wool, wear 

gloves and. breathing mask, and keep the mater- 
ial wrapped until y<3u're ready to put it in place. 



Materials 

What you'll nefed 

Batts, glass fiber 6r rock wool 
Blankets, glass fiber or rock wool. 



Loose fill, rock wool,* 
cellulosic fiber, 
or vjirmiculite > /u. 



Vapor barriers 



How much 

(a) Accurately determine y^r attic area. 

If necessary, divide it into rectangles and sum the 
♦ areas. 




- X_ 
. X_ 

- x_ 
Total 



(b) Mnsulationarea = (.9) X (total) = . 

-(c) Vapor barrier area (see if^ou'Tiecfl^ne - page 52). 

r. Batts OP blankets with vapor barrier back- 
ing - use insulation area. 
.2*Polyethylene"(for use with loose fillfbr if back- 
ed batts or blankets are not available) -use ^ 
insulation area, but plan ofl^waste since the 
- * . 'polyethylene Will be' installed in^Vfips Jbetween - 
the joists or ^^aisses, and you may not bfe able 
to cut an even number of strips out of a roll. 

(d) Insulation. thickness. - see pago 42. If -page 42 
calls for R-30 or more, you may De aading two- — 
* layers^of insulation. Lay the first layer between 
the joists^ and the-second layer .across the joists. 
(This is very difficult with* trusses - lay the * 
second layer parallel to the trusses, or even 
better, - pse loose fill.) Figure attic area for the 
second layer. 
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Installation 



Preparation . 

Put m temporary lighting and floqring, check foMeaks and check need for ventilation and Vapor barrier (see page 52). Seal all 
places where pipes ot wires penetrate the attiC floor. NOTE. Some manufacturers may recommend using polyethylene in a 
«coiUinuous sheet across the joists or trusses. If >ou aren*t adding insulation that covers the tops of these framing members 
with at least of msulation, laying a continuous sheet may cause condensation along Ihem; lay strips'as shown instead. * 





Install temporarjr flooring and lights. Keep insulation in 
wrappers until you are' ready -io install. It comes 
wrapped in a compressed state and etxpands when the 
•wrappers are removed. 



Install separate vapor barrierlif needed (seepage 52). 
- Lay in polyethylene stripj/^Jetween joists or trusses. 
Staple or tack in place. Seal seams and holes with tape. 
(Seams may be overlapped 6" instead.) 




Check for roof leaks, looking for water stains or marker 
If you find leakage, make repairs befoYe you insulater- 
Wet insulation IS ineffective and can damage jhe struc- 
^/tuxe of your home. ' [ 




OR. CA^BOA^ 



If you're using loose fill, instalLshaffl^ at the insid^ of 
the*" eave vents so that the insulation nvon't block the 
flow of air from the vents into the attic. Be sure that in- 
sulation extends out'far eno^tto cover the top plate.^ 
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Installing the insulation 

Either lay in batts or blankets between the joists <^r pour in loose fill. If you're using batts or blankets with a vapot terrier, 
place the barrier on the side toward the living area. ^ ^ ^ " % 




Lay m blankets or batts between joists or trusses. (Note, 
ba^s and blanket^ are shghtly wider than joist spacing so 
they'll fit snugly). If blankets are used, cut Jong runs 
first to conseive material, using leftovers for^ shorter * 
spaces. Slide insulation under wiring wherever possible. 




The space between the chimney and the wood framing 
should be filled with non-combustible material, prefer- 
ably unfaced batter blankets. Also, the National Elec- 
tric Code requires that insulation be kept 3'' away from 
light fixtures. . - 





Pour in loose fill insulation between the joists up to the 
toproHhe joists. Osc a board or garden rake to level it. 
Fill all the nooks and crannies but don't cover recessed*- 
light fixtures or exhaust fans. 



Cut ends of bW3^ or blankets to fit snugly around cross 
bracmg..Cut th^next batt in a Similar way to allow the 
ends to butt tightly together. If page 42 calls for an* 
R- Value that requires a second 'layer, place it at right, 
angles to the joists/ 
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TWO OPTIONS 
AVAILABLE 

1. CONTRACTOR INSTALLED: blow-ih insulation ^ 
under the flooring aHd between the joists. . *' 

. 2. DO IT YOURSELF OR CONTRAJCTOB: install • 
^.batts between the rafters, collar beams', and the 
studs on-Uie end walls.,- 



^^OIMTRACTOR INSTALLED 

^Vp^ of materials contractors use 

own-in insulation * 




^ass fiber 
rock wool 
Vellulosic fiber 

Preparatidn 

Do you need»ventilation in your attic? See page 52. 

Check for roof leaRs, looking for water stains or marks. 
If you can find any leaks, make repairs before you 
insulate. Wet insulation is useless and can damage jhe 
structure of your house. 

What your contractor will do 

liie insulation is installed by blowing the insulating 
material under air pressure through a big ^flexible hose 
into the spaces between the attic floor and the ceiling of 
the rooms below. 'Ba^ of insulatmg material are fed into 
blowing machine that mixes the insulation with air and 
forces it'jthrough the hose and into place. Before.starting 
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the machine, the contractor will locate the crosS bracing 
'between the joists in the attic. He'll then remove the 
floor boards above the cross bracing and install the 
insulation by blowing it in on each side of the cross 
.bracing to make sure there are no spaces left unfilled. 
Since there's no effective way to partially fill a space, all 
of the spaces should be 'completely .filled to ensure 
proper coverage. Norm^Iy the job will, take no lQ.nger 
than a day. 

♦ 

What you should check 

First be very careful about choosing a contractor. *See 
page 64 fox advice on how to make a selectiqn* ^ 

Before you sign aifagreement with your contractor, 
decide how much and what kind of insulation you're 
buying *an^ make sure it's included in the contract. 
Insulation material properly installed will achieve a 
single insulating value (R-Value) for the depth of your 
joist space. Yoii should agree on what that insulatipg 
value is with' the^ contractor, before the job begins. Next 
checks-bag of the type of insulation He intends to use. - 
On it, thefe will be a table»which will indicate how many 
scfuare feet of attic floor that bag is meant to cover while 
achieving' the desired insulating value. The information 
may be in different.^fbrms (number of square feet per 
bag or number of bags 'per 1000 square feet), so you 
may have to do some simple division to use the nujnber 
correctly. Knowing this 2^ the area of your attic, you 

# should be able to figure out how many bags must be ' 
installed to give you the desired R-Value,This*number 
should be agreed upon between you and the contractor 
before ihe job is be^n. While the job is in progress, be 
sure the ri^t amount, is being irlstalled.'There^s nothing' 
wrohg with having thp contractarsW)the empty bags so 

• that you can count"them (5 bags more or Ifess than the 
amount you agreed on is an acceptable difference from 
the estimate).* \ ^ 

After the job is finished, it's a good idea to (drill l/4'\ 
diameter holes in ihe floo| about a foot apart. This will 
help prevent condensatioi from collecting under the 
floor in winter. " 



IN TH^ BANK ... OR UP THE CHIMlviEY 



DO-IT-YOURSELF 

Install batts oe blankets in your attic between the rafters 
and collar beams, and tlje studs on the»end walls. % 



I- 




WAUU 



This measure will involve installing 2x4 beams which 
span between each roof rafter at ceiling height, if your ^ 
attic doesn't alre^y have them. This giVjaS^ yoti a ven^ 
tUation space above /or the insulation (s^ page 52). 

NOTE: The materials, .methods, and thicknesses of insula- 
tion are^ the same for both do-ft-yourself and con- 
^ ' tractor jobs. For advice on choosing a contractor, 
see page 64. 

Safety * ^ 

1 . Provide good lighting 

2. Be Careful of roofing nails protruding through the., 
roof sheathing - J 

If you use glass fiber or mineral wool, wear gloves/ 
and a breathing mask and keep the material wrap- 
ped until you're ajbout to use it 



Db yoii^need insulation with an attached vapor barrier? 
Follow the guidelines on page 52. 

Exception: For the area between the collar beams, if 
* you're laying th^liew .insulation on top of old 
insulation, buy insulation vvithout a vapor barrier if- 
possible,* or s^sh the vapor barrier on the new in^<ila- 
•tion.: . » ' ■ ^ 

How' Thick? . /, 

1. For the area between the collar beams, fallow the 
gujdeljnes on page 42*. C*Existing insulation*' means «c 
either insulation Ijetween the collar^ beams or in the 
attic hoor.) **** 




For the rafters and jfnd walls, buy insulation>fiat's* 
thick enough to fill up the rafter and stud spaces. If 
there^s some existing insulation in there, th'e 
combined thickn^ of the new and old insulation 
together should fillup the spa^ces. 



How much 



1/ c 



3. 



Tools 



' 1. Temporary lighting 



2. Heavy duty staple gun and staples 






'3. Linoleum knife or heavy duty shears t& cut the 
' - Insulation (^C^^^^ 



, 4. Duct or masking tape (2*' wide) 



5. Hammer, nails (only if you're putting in collar 

6. Power or hand saw (only if you're putting in cqljar 
• beams) ^ 



1 . Figure out the area ycm want the insulatipn.to foVer 
between voyr rafters and collar beams (shown 
above). In general, figure each area to be. covered, 
and add the areas up. If your attic is like^the one 
, shown, measure distances a, b, and c, enter them^ 
below, and do the figuring indicated (the .9 allows 
fox the sgace taken up by rafters or collar beams.): 




Materials 

What you'll nee.d 



distance a 


X 


distance b 


t 








X 




drstance a 




distance b 




X 




distance b 




distance c^ 



Area 1 



X .9 



Area 2 



X 

+ 



4 

9 = 



Area 3 



Buy either baits or blankets, made out of glass fiber or 
rock wool. ^ 
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needwftor raftei;s 
collar beam's. 
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2. CalcJjTate the. length. of 2x4 stock^ou'll need, for* 
•collat-beaHijPf Measure the length prspaiyou need/ 
between Rafters (c)vapd count the nupiber of colla 
• beams yoii need t&tistall. W«ltiply^ to get the lengC 
pf^stock VQiLA^- You can have thd^Iumber>4rd 
•iat it^to lepgth at^* small fibarge.,Jf you cut' it 
\ youfself/allow'f^r wiste. If y6u plan to finish your- 
attic^* fhedk with- your lumber yard to make sure 
' T X 4'' *s are^rbng ejioughi to sdpport the ceUing 



3. Figure out the ajea of each end'yrall you want to 
insulate. -Measure (d) and (e) ^and ;nultiply to de- 
termine the area. Multiply by (.9) to correct for 
ih9 space' taken AJp by the studs, then multiply by| 



the nuHib^T-of end walls 





area 



number of 
end walls 



area required 



InstaHatid 



V 



Preparation ^ \ ,f . , 

Check for roof ^aks/looking for^ater stains or marks. If you ein find any leaks, jnake repairs befor^ou insulate. Wet in- 
suration IS useless 'and can. daj^^ge 4he structure of your Wse^Determine your^ne^oirmore ventilation by referring to 
pagef 52.' Putr^ii) ybiir temporary ^^ightsind: \ - . ^ Kn*-, 





^ -all 2x4 collar beams spanning from raff^r to* 
rafter at the ceiling *heigfit you waat. Every pair of ■ 
rSfters Shouid^hiiv^ a collar beam spanning between ' 
thena<^\ v 
-Note; If you're installing ne^insulation. over e)qst- * 
ingjinsulatiori:^ ' \ * * 

Betwreen tlie Rafters and Between the End* Wall 
, vstuds^cut th^ o\d insulation Ibose where^ it lias been 
' ^ stapled, push it ^o the ba^k^of the cavities, and slash 
the old^ vapor barr^rtifSny) bi^fore you layUhe new 
insulation over it. ^ ** f , , " 

' /f: '^^ , , , ■ / ' 

' /Between 'tfie Cqllar Beams, laj? the nlw insulation] 

abo^e the old, ^Lay it bver the tpps*of the col, 
^ibeams in an unbrdkeg la^* at . righ^* angles- to t; 
^ Heams. Use inflation thaPdoes not h^ve a vapor 
' barrier for this part of the j<Sb. If you canH get in- 
\. sulation Withgyt, a vapor barrier^ slash the vapor 
f ^l^fCR •before^'faVing it " down, so. that moisture 
' woriH gel[tr?{^|^lie insulation: 



Inst^batts or blanket sections in.place between the 
rafters artd eqllar beams. Instalfwithnhe vapor bar-'^ 
ri&r ofi the inside, the side toward you. Don't try to 
use a continuous length of insulation where the collar 
beams meet the\afters. It will only result in gaps , 
that are yery hard to fill. Install -batts fti the end' 
walls the same way. Be' sure to trim carefully to fit/ , 
the angles on^the end walls. * 
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Install batts or blanket sectmis by stapling the 
facing flange to !he edge bflJjjJRfter^pr^ollar beam. 
Don't ^staple to the. outside oT-the rafter^; the vapor 
•barrier have a break a^^every rafter; and. you 
may 'compres^the fhsulation against the sheathing, 
reducing-its insulating value. , 
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TWaOPfl?)NS 



AVAILABLE; ' / 

(and wortk. cwwidering'^iV there's under 4 inches of 
. insulation lB(i|||there,) ^ • 1 ^ * 

I, Contractor ^nstaUation: insulation blown iiipTthe 
ceiling, -sloping raftcfs aod outer attic floors'; baits 
installed in the knejj walls.* 

\ ,2. Do-it-yQurself: insfalfetion of baUs^ blankets or 
^ , loose fill in all attic spaces ypu*can get to. 



0 ^ ^ 

'Where the inflation needs to be 
installed 2 




batts in 'the kilee walls. If you wajnt to keep the outer 
attic spaces heated for storag'^ or any . other purpo^, 
you should hive the contractor insts^Jl batts bet^weeii 
the outer attic rafters Ynstead of insulatifig the outer 
floors and knee ^ 



I. Atttc Ceiling^ 
2/ Rafters. , 
3.' knee Walls 



5. Oufer -Attic Rafters 

6. EndWaUs' 



COMTRACTOp INSTALLED 
/Types of materials cfohtractors.use 



^lown-in insulatiorr 

glass fiber 
* rock wool * , 



Batts or blankets i 

glass fiber 
* rock wool 4 

eparation 





r 



^ow thick shojild the insulation be? See page 42, • ^ 

^heck^our need for ventilation and a vapor barrier. See 
/ page 52. . - ' . 

" Check 1^ roof leaks, looking for water stains or marks. 
If you can find^ any leaks, make repairs before you 
^ insulate. Wet insulation is usejess a'nd can damage the 
structure of yourhoos'e. ' 



WhafypuT contractor will do 

Your contractor will blow insulation into the open joist 
* spaces above your attic ceilmg, between tlte rafters^ 
Jind into the floor o\ the outer attic* space, then install 

PART 3: HOW TO'DO IT ^ * * ' .5.f> 



Page 48 describes how blown-in insulation is installed. 
/un(}er' an unfinished attie floor*. This prxxiess is much 
/"the same for dpen joists with .no floor, over them. 
Pages 49-5i) describe the riglu way to in'stall baU|> v 

DQi^OURSELF^. 

You' can Mulate wherever- you* <:an ^^t into the 
unfinished spaces. 

Installing insulatioti in your attic ceiling is the same^ as 
installing it in an unfinished ^ttici Look^t pages 4547 
to see how this is done. 

If you want tq insulate you^outer attic spaces yourself, 
install batts between the rafters an^dlthe studs in the. 
small triangular pricJ^v/all^Lopk at page' SOt© see how to 
do this! ' • * ' * / M 
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s^asort^ 



OR 



Yoti can*t install a vapor barrieY with your insul- 
atit)n . • , / 




• if you live in Zone \\ and don't have air conditioning 



1. Install a vapor barrier towrd the living space -if you 
ar4 insulating a fihisiied attic (with other attics a 
vapor barrier is optional). ♦ •» • 

^2. Add ventilation* area equal to 1/300 your attic flioor 
area jffsigns of condensation occur after one heating. 



5easx)n- 



CONTRACTOR INSTALLED 
OR OaiT-YOURSELF 

Whenever you adfi insulation, to your hodse, yoiwhould 
cpnsider the nee(J for ^ vapor barrier or more ventilation 
where ypu're doing the work. . . 

A vapor^^barrier will prevent wafer vapor from coridens- 
ing and collecting jn your new insulation or on the 
beams anAffl^ers of your house. 

Added* ventilation .will remove water vapor before it gets 
ihaiice to* condei»sj& and win also increase summer 
if by cooling off your attic. 



What you n6ed 

If you're insulating ydtir attic and: • 

. . you live in Zone I • ^ ^ 

~L Install a vapor barrier (unless you.^re blowing insul* 
atioji into a finished attic) * 

2. Add v^tilalion area equal to 1/300 your, attic floor 
, are^^^if: * 

Signs of condensation^ occur after one heating 



J^har 



. . . you livp in ^1^*11 and have air conditioning 

1. Install a vapor Barrier toward the li^gsp*ce if you 
are' insulating a finished attic (with other attics a 
vapor barrier is optional). 

2. Add ventilation area equal to 1/1 50. your attic floor 
area. . • 

What should be installed 

Vapor barriersrvlf you are installing batt or blanket 
insulation, and you need a vapor barrier, buy the batts 
or blankets with the vapor barriep)attached. Install them 
the vapor barrier side tow^dlhe living space.'' 




If you are installing a Joose fill insulation, lay down 
polyethylene ( he^vy, clear plasdc) in strips between the 
joists fust. 




Venfilation: Install Ventilatioh^ louvers (roufid 'or 
rectangular) -in the eaves and gables (ridge vents are alsoy ^ 
available but are more difficult an^ costly to install in^ 
your house); The total open afea of thpse louvers should 
be either 1/300 or I'/l'SO of your attic area (see "What 
"You^ed" above), and evenly divided betwe^ the 
gablQs and the ea^jes. ^ ^ 




• ' * Ventilatioh^ louvers should be installed by a carpenter 
unless you are an experi^ced handyman. ^ J* 

, Don't Block Ventilatigh Path w^ Insulation. - 
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CONTRACTOR INSTALLED 

Normally, insulating material is blown into the spaces in • 
a wood frame >«ill, through holes'^rilled |rom the 
outside or the insifie. An alternate procedure uses plastic 
foam (ureaformaldahyde) to fill the stud^spaces. 

NOTE: ^ Condensation in Insulated wall^ may be a problem; see 
on condensation, p.19. 

Types of materials US^ 

Blow-in insulation: 

glass fiber 

rock wooP 

, /» 

cellulosic fiber 

^Foam-in insulation: 

plastic foam ins^led as a foam under pressure 
"which hardens to form insulation. 'Quality of applica- 
. tionto .date has been ^ery. inconsistent - ask your local 

HUD/FHA office to recommend;^ qualified installer, r,^ 




What your contractor will ck> 

The contractor will measure <he afea you want^insulated 
to determine how much njaterial he will nee^ and to 
estimate the cost. To ii)stall the 'insulation, ^he contrac- 
tor must be able to gfet^alPthe spaces in the walTF^or* 
each space he must' drill a hol^* usually in the outsfde 
wall, after removing the finishec^ayer (usually clapboard 
01 shingle). This always amounts to a lot of holes', brff 
once the job is complete, a^ood contractor will Jeave no 
traces behind. ' . . ;^ 

If you have brick veneer on the exterior, the procedurb 
is much the same, except that^t may be cheaper to do It 
from the i^^fde. • ' . 

Once .the holes in * the^ wall have been made your 
contractor is then ready to install the .insulation. If the 
insulation is blow-in .insulation he'll be following the 
process oi^tfined on page 48. If he''s using foam, hell 
pump tfie fpam' into' the wall spaAis thro|[fcfa flexible 
hose with an applicator. With either method, each space 
will be completely filled, and the siding repla^d. 



^ladpG 

I 



What you should check ^^ 

First be very caf^ul abput selecting a contracior. See 
page 64 for advi^:e on how to make a choice. 



Before you sign an agreement with your contractor, 
define what you're buying and make sure it's spelled out 
in the contract. Insulation material properly installed 
will add an R-Value of 8 for rock wool, iO for 
cellulosic Ql^r, or ^1.5 for ureaformaldehyd© in a 
standard *wood.fi:aihe wall. You should agree on what 

^that R-Value is.v/ith the contractor before the-job begins. 

- Next, check a bag of the type of insulation he intends to 
usp (ther« \yili only be bags of mineral fiber dr cellulosic 
fibej - there's ''00 'gpod way to check quantity with 
foam). On it^ there vwll be a table which -will indicate 
how many squar^^feet of wail space that bag is meant to 
fill while giving' your house t^e desired R Value. The 

, information may be in different forms (number of 
square feet per bag or number of bags per 1000 square 
feet), so you may have to do some Sipiple^dlvision to use 
the number correctly. . . * 

Knowing this ahd the area of your Walls, you should be 
able to figure out about how ijmny,>ags, should be. 
installed to give you the desired RrValue. 

This number should be agreed upon between you and 
the contractor before the job is begun. While* the job is" 
in progress be sure the correct amount is bein^nstalle'd. 
^There's nothing wrong withTiaving the contractor save 
the empty bags so you can courft thenvi- 4 or 5ha^' 
more* or less^than the amount you agreed on is an accept- 
able difference from thd estimate. ^ - - / 
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TWO OPTIONS AVAIL ABtf 

^(1) Do-lt-Your^lf: Install ba] 
•around the walls andperun^iteri 
a plastic vapor "barrier (iown on fl 




ket insulation 
wcrawl s'pace. Lay 
awl space earth. 



L Hammer and nails ^ 

2. Heavy , duty shears or fuioleum knife '^(^ZZZ^ 

9 

• 3. Temporary lighting ^ 

'4. Portable fan oi Wower 
to, provide ventilation 

5. - Tajpe measure 

6. Duct or Masking Tape (2"^ wide) 



(2) C<)ntractor Jnstalleij If,Yftur crawf space presents 
access or \vorking space {)r4ptm«, you, m^' want to 
consider having a (Jontractoj do the worlc for you.* The 
contractor will probably, follow a ;nethod siftilar to^e 
do-it-yourself method described bejpw. ^ut if he* sug- 
gests something different, have him prite both methods 
and show yoii ^l&h-is better. See page 64 for advice on 
how to ?elect a contractor. • ' 



NOTE: The method *of insulation sfjown-h^e shduld not be 
r, ' used by r^tdents of fAfaska, Minnesota/ axtd northern 

Maine> The extreme frost penetrafton m these are^s 
can cause heaving of the foundation if the insulation 
^ • method shown here is used. Residents of^these areas 
. * should contact local HUD/FH A field off ices for advice. 





Safety 

1 . Provid^dequate temporary lighting 

2. Wear, gloves' and a breathing mask, when workings 
- with glass fiber or rock vfeol 

3. Provide adequate ventilation- ' 

4. Keep lights, fan, and all , wires well off wet ground 



Materials . . 
What^you'll need . . 

1.' Rll (3-3Vr' thick) blankets of rock wool or glass 
fiber; without a vafpor barrier 



How much 




Determine area to be insulated; measure tlie length 
and average height of the wall to be insulated; add 
3'*. to the height (for perimeter insulation) and 
multiply the two to find total insulation area 

. • (length) X (height ^ = area ' ^ 
x' + 3' = 



^. . 2. S5&*ymil polyethylene plastic to lay on earth fpr vapor 
barrie<"{5iil^s are a measure of thickness) ^ 




3. 1/2" X M/2" stock for^najling strips at the sill and at 
the band joist. 



2. Determine the area to be covered by the* vapor 
*£i)arrier by finding the area of your crawl space . 

^ (length) X" (width) = area 

You ma^ have to divide your»cfav\(l space ir?to several 
•rectangles - measure them and add up the areas. 

(length) X ' (width)/' = . 
ft J * X ^ ^ = ' 

• '^—IJL X ^ ^ = , ^ : . 

. ! x^ ' - ,1 =' L_ 



Total = 



• 4 
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* 3. Tlig)tot^ length of halHng strips required equals the 
ieogth of'wall to be insulaTe^ . ' " \ 

IN TH€ PANK ... OR UP THE CHIMNEY 
- . '■ . N _ 



^ Jnstallation 




4)rawm9 1 : Wher& the joists run at right angles to the 
wali^ press short pieces of insulation against "the Header • 
- they should fit snugly. Tlien install the wall and 
perimeter' insulation by nailipg the top of each stnp to 
the Sill Using the 1/2'* X M/2" nailers. Make sure the 
batts fit snugly against each other, and that you cut 
them long enough to cover. 2.feet of floor as in Dra'wing v 




Drawing 2: Where the joists run parallel to the wall, you ■ 
tlon>hneed the'short pieces. of insulation, just install the 
wall and perimeter insulation by nailing the topi of each 
strip to the Band^oist,' using the 1/2'' X'lrl/2" nailers. 

When- all batts have been installed, lay down the poly- 
ethylene vapor barrier, tycking^it i|nder the batts all the 
way tp the foundation wall. Tape the jiints of the vapor 
barrier or l^p |hem gt least 6". Finally l^y 2 X4 luiiiber 
aloH^the wall on top of the batts.to weight thfe batts-in' 
pfe^.t(Roci9 work \Vell, too.) Plan your work to mini- 
mize stepping or crawling on the vapor barrier. ' 
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VEJMTILATIWG YOUR 

Crawl SPACE 

Even with a plastic vapor barrier on the floor, the 'air in^ 
your crawl space will be too damp if fre^^h air doesn't 
get in there from tiine to time* This will mean your new 
insulation will be wet, and it Won't keep your house 
wann.-It will also mean that wooden members that hold 
your house will^be^wet, and they'll rot. Proper ven- 
tilation will prevent both of thes€ problems: 

1, If your craXvl space is part of your forced*air heating 
synem (in pther words, if air from your furnace moVes * 
^through it), seal your crawl space a<^ 'tightly as possible— ^ 
the air moving through it from your furnace is enou 
ventilation in winter. If you have crawl^pac^ vents^ keep 
them shut in winter, open m summer. If there are no 
vents, run the blower oh your furnace 3 gr 4^times dur* 
ing'the summer to keep the air in the crawl space from' • 
getj»ing^ too damp. 
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2. All other crawl spaces should haVe vents4n them that 
* 'can be operied in summer (to clear Iput the danjp air), 
and ^losed tightly in winter to make the mosf^of your 
new'ifiaul^tion. VoU c^lnafcl, ^cove'lr for<^m to install 
in winter. Note:' >5our -fbrnaceornay jet its combustion 
1- air frgm the^prawj space: Jf so, some of the vents should 
\ be left bpen. Check jvith your local H0t)7FHA ofiice. 
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NSULATE 

YOUR FLO 




two bPtlONS AVAILABLE 

1. DO^IT-YOURSELF 

Ii\stall batts ot blankets between the, ftoor joists by sta- 
pling wij^e mesh or chicken wire to the bottom of the^ 
joists and sliding the bat^ or blankets in on top of the 
wire. Place; vapor bonier up. 

The job- is quite easy^to 4o in most cases. If you ire 
insulating over, a crawl space- there^^ may be some 
* problems with access or working room, but careful 
planrung can make things go much more sinoothly and 
esisily. r , . , 

Check your floor joist spacing - this method will woric 
best with standard J6" or' 24'; joist spacing. If you have 
non-standard ^or irregular seeing there will be more cut- . 
ting and fitting and sorrie waste of material. 

2. CONTRACTOR INSTALLED . 

Seepage^SJ. ^^ ^ ' ' 



DO-IT-VGORSELF 
Tools 

1. Heavy duty shears or hnoleum knife 

2. T^porary lighting with 
v^tefproof wiring and comieptors 

3. Portable fan or blower 
to pro,vide ve'ntilation 



4. Tape measure 

5. Heavy duty^taple gun and staples, * 





Safety 



1. Provide a^iequat.e temporary lighting 

2'. Wear ^oves and breathing mask whea working with 

glasWibex or rock wool 
.3.. Provide adequate ventilation 

4. Ke^p h^ts and all wires off wet ground- 




iVlaterials 
What you'll need 

1. Kll (3"-3H") batts or blankeL or rock wool or glass 
fiber, preferably with foil facing (See Installation). 



How much 



Determiije the area to be insulateij by measuring 
the length and width and multiplying to get the area. 

; (length) X*( width) = 3rea * * 




2. Wire me^h or chicken wire of convenient 
width foriiandling ia tight space. 



You may' find it necessary tjo divide the floor into 
snialler areas aftd add them. I * 

(length) X (width) = area 

.' t _)X( )=_ • 

( )X(__)=^ 

( — ) X (_: —)= + 



total area = . 




(.9)(total area) = areipf insulation . 

(.9)( C 

total area = area of wire meih or chioken'wire 
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Installation 



11 




Start at a ^all at one end of the j6ists work out. 
Staple the wire to the bottom Sf^he joists, and at right 
angles to them. Slide batts in on the wire. Work 

with shortjsections of wire and batts so that it won't be 
. too difficult to get the insulation in place. Plan sections 
to begin and end at obstructions such as cross bracing. • 



. : ^ 




^ Buy insulation with a vapor barrier, and install the vapor 
barrier facing up (^ext to the warm side) leavingjan ak 
^ space between the vapor barrier arid , the floor. Get foil- 
faced insulation if you can; it will make the air space 
jtasulate better. Be sure that ends of batts fit snugly up 
• ^nst the^bo'ttom of the floor to preyelit loss of heat 
up end. Don't block combustion au*/ openings for fur- 
naces, ' ' . 




> 
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A MODERATELY EASY r'. 
DO-IT-YOURSELF PROJECT 

Install studs along the walls tQ'be insulated. Add 

glass fiber blanket insulation between4h^furring strips 
and finish with wallboard or paneDing, 



NOTE: The method of insulation shown here should not be 
used by residents of Alaska; Minnesota, and northern 
Maine. The extreme frost penetration in these areas 
can oause heaving' of the foundetion if the. insulation 
method shown here is used. Residents of these ereas 
should contact local HUD/FHA field offices for advice. 




Tools 

1. Saw ^ 

2. Hammers nails 

3. Heavy duty staple gun, or hammer and tacki 




4. Tape measure \0 

5. Linoleum knife or heavy du ty shears 

6^ Lev,el 

"7. Small sledge hamrher, niaspnry nails \ 




Safety 

1. Provide adequate temporary Ijghting ^ 

6 

2. If you use glass fiber or rock wool, wear gloves and a 
breathing mask, and keep the material wrapped until 
-yqu are ready to use it . ' 



3< 



MateriaSs 

What you'ft need 

1 R7 (2-2^ inch) Batt or blanket insulationjBp-fiber 
" or rockwool, witii a vapor barrier (buy popthylene 
if youtan't get batt« or blankets with a v apor barrier) 




2, 2* X 3" studs 

3. Dry wall or panelling. 



atefproof*paint, if necessary 



How much 



Tind the average height above the ground of the 
walls you intend lb insulate and add two feet. Then 
'measure the length of the'walli you intend to 
insulate. Multiply the two figures ta determine how 
many square feet of insulation is needed. 

(height) X (Iqpgth) =;area 
X_ =- 



2. 



3. 



Find the linear feet of studs you'll need by muUi- 
plying the length of the walls you intend to insul- 
ate by (6). ^ 

(6) X (length) = (linear ft.) .' 
. (6)X _ =^ . 

The area of wall covering^quals the basement wall' 
height Umes the length of wall you intend to finish. 

(hePght) X (length)' = area 
_^ X_ = - — ' 
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.lnstailatior\, ^ 

^Preparation ' * '"^ . 

Ofieck to see whether or riot moisture is coming through y6\ir basement walls from the ground outside. If it is and your walK 
are dam^,^you should' eliminate the cause of the dampness to prevent the msulation yOu're going to install from becoming 
wet and ineffective.' 




0 



.Nail the bottom plate to the floor at the base of the, wall 
with a hammer, and concrete naiU. rnstall studs 1 6 or 24 
inches apart after {he top pfete is naihd to the joists 
above. (Where the wall runs paraljel to the joists, naril 
the top plate to the tops of the studs, and fasten the 
<^tuds to the walL) 




k-F^A^ Of !>TOQS 



Install another small piece of msulatioh above the fur- 
ring aijd'against the sill to msulate the sill and band joist. 




























' r, 




,Y 






*. • 






r ] . 







^Cut blartkets into sections long enough tc^ extend frorn 
the top plate, to 2 fee^t t)elow the ground line. Staple 
them into place between the studs, with the vapor bar- 
rier towards the living space. NOTE:, in northern cli- 
mates there will* be added benefit to installing the insu- 
lation the full height of thp wal^ 




Install finish wall board or panelling over insulation and 
fusring- 
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TWO OPTIONS AVAILABLE 



1. Routine Servicing - ycair serviceman should check ' 
all your heating and cooling equipment , and do any* 
needed mainlenance once a year. 

\ * > * 

2. Repair or Replacement t- some of/^our heating^nl 
•'''■cooling equipment may be so badly worn or 

, outmoded that it will pay you to replace it now and 
get your money ba9k ii( a few years. 



JRoutine Servicing 



A periodic checkup and maintenance of your heating 
and coolmg equipment can redjice your fuel consump- 
tion by abou( 10 per cent. Locating a good, heating/ 
cooling specialist and sticking with him is a good way to 
enswe' that your equipmer^ stays in top fuel-saving 
condition. Your local fuel supplier or heating/cooling 
.system repair specialist, are the people to call - you can 
* find them in tfie Yellow Pages Under: 



Heating Contractors 
Air'Conditioaing Equipment 
Furnaces-Heating 



Electric Heating 
Oil Burne^Eqiiipment 
and Service ' 



' Check out the peopk you contact with the Better 
Business Bureau an4 other homeowners in your area. 
^ Once youVe satisfied yo4i*re in tojiich With a reputable 
' outfit, a service 'contract is^|the best ^angement to 
make. For an annual fee, this gets you a periodic tuneup ' 
of your heating/cooling system, and insures you against 
repairs oT most components, A regular arrangement like 
this is the best one - the serviceman gets to know your 
system, and you're assured of regular maintenance from 
a company you know. , ^ 



In this section, there ar6 lists of items your serviceman 
should check for each type of heating or cooling system. 
^ Some items* may varyJroin .b^ahd to -bfand. but go over 
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the list with youaservicermn. Also listed here are service 
itemi you can* probably take care of your^self and save 
evtn'more ^oney. If you -don't want to service your 
system yours^, make sure you add those-items io your 
serviceman's list'. ' 



Repair or Replacerhent 

... of your equipment may be necessany. 

When you are faced with major repairs, irifevitabiy the 
questibn conies up: should we fix what we've got, or 
buy new equipment? It's'^an important question but not 
difficult to an^wer if you consider the right things: 

1. Get several estimates - the larger the' job the more 
estiniates. The special knowledge of the equipment 
dealer and instal]er is most needed here - they'll 
study your house, measure the walls and windows, 
and should give you wnYr^/i estimates. 

2- Check to see what yoUr fuel costs are now. See page 
. 25 to estimate your hearting bill it it's mixed in with 
other utilities, T 

3, Ask each contractor who gives you an estimate to 
tell you how many years he thinks it will take 
before the amount you*save J)y having the new 
system equals what you paid for it. Remember, fuel 
costs are going *up. 
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Furnace Maintenance 





^ OIL BURNER ^ 

Every Year * ^ • 

Adjust and clean burner unit ' * ^ , 

'Adjust fuel-tO;air ratio for maximum efficiency 

Check for oil leaks , 

Check electrical connections, especially on safety devices' 

Clean heating elements and surfaces 
^ Adjust dampers ai)d draft regulator j 

Change oil filters c 

Change air filter . . 

Change oil burner nozzle " " . 

Check oil pump \^ . 

Gean house thermostat contacts and adjust ' 

There are several tests servicemen can use to check oil 
furnace efficiency: 

Draft Test to see if heat is\)eing lost up the chimney or 
if draft IS not enough to properly burn youf oil. 

Smoke Test to see if your oil is being burned cleanly and 
completely. ^ ^ 

CO2 test to spif fuel is being burned completely. 

Stack Temperature Test to see if stack ^ses are too hot 
' or not hot enough. 



COAL FURISiACE 

At the end of each^heating season 

Adjust and clean. stoker 

Gean burner of all coal, ^sh arid clinkers 

Oil the inside of the coal ^crew ahd" hopper to prevent 
rust « ' ' • 

GAS FURNACE (bottled, LP or natural) 
Every 3 Years 

. Check operation of main gas^valve, pressure regulator^ 
and safety control valve 



• - ■#. ■ 

Adjust primary air supply nozzle for proper combustion 

Clean thermostat contacts^ and adjustibr proper opera- 
tion ^ " ^ . 

See Draft Test and Stack Teniiperature Test above 
ELECTRIC FURNACE 

,Very little maintenance jrequired. Check the manufac- 
tafers specifications. | 

Heat.DistributiorfSystems 

Som§ items her^ you' can do yourself 'to. -keep your 
system at top efficiency. For the ones you can't, check 
above on how to pick a serviceman. Note: except where 
it says otherwise^ these are all once a year itemsl^ 

0 — 
HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEM ^ 

Serviceman: 

Check pump operation, ^ 
Check operation of flow control valve 
Check for piping leaks , 
Check operation: of radiator valves , • 

Drain and Flush the boiler 
. Oil ftimp Motor 

Yoi%can dd this]y~ourse!f : , ' ^ 

" Bleed air from the system. Oyer* time, a (Certain amount 
of air will creep into the pipes in youjr^syst^tti. It v^l ^ 
find its way to the radiators Tt the top o(*yo^i'iiousdl'^ 
and wherever there's air; it keeps out hot water. There's 
usually a small valve at the top of each ;adiat6r- Once or 
twice a year Open the valVie at each radiator. Hold a 
bucket under it, and keep Jh^ valve open until the water 
■ come? out. Watch out; fhe w^er is hoi 




.Draining and Flushing , the boiler^ also $om6thing yQuj . 
can do yourself. Ask yoiir seirviceman to sl^w you how. 

FORCED HOT AIR HEATING SVSJJ^M ; 
,0nc8 a Year i.. - , * • 

Serviceman:; ' < 

Check blower operation ' v / - 

Oil the blower, moto^ijf^it doejsn^t have sealed bearings. 

Check' for duct leaks-where-duct is accessible. 
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You^n do these youmif: . y 

. Qean or replace air fllte|»- this is important^ easy to 
'-do, and is something thaffieeds to be done more 9ften 
than it pays to have a s^xviceman do it. Every 30 to 60^ 
days during' the heatiiig season you should cleaTi ©r 
. replace (depending on'wh3?ther they're disposable) the 
air filters' near the furnace in 'your system. Ask your* 
servicemark how to* do it, buy a supply, and stick to a 
schedule — y^ can save^a lot of fuel thjs way. 




Qean the fan blade that moves the 'air through your . 
system ~ it gets dirty easily and won't move the air well 
unless it's cjean. Do this every year. . 

Keep 'all registers dean - Vacuum them every few weeks. 
.Warni^air coming out of the registers should have a 
free path unobstructed by curtains or furniture. 




U 



STEAM HEATSYsVeM 

'With steam heat,"if your serviceman (;hecks your burner; 
(see Furnace Maintenance" above) and the^ater system 
in your boiler, most of his work is done^THere are two 
things you pan do to sa^e energy, though: 

Insulate steam pipes that are running through spaces you 
don't want to heat. " - 

Every 3 weeks during^the heating season, drai^aTbudcet 
of water out of your boiler (youj serviceman will sh6w 
you ho;iv) - this keeps sediment ©ff-the bottom of the 
boiler. If the- sediment is allowed to stay there, it will 
actually insulate your boiler from the flame in your 
burner and a lot of heat will go up the chiftijiey that 
would have heated your home. 
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Whole-House 
Air Conditioning " 

Once a Year " ^ 

(Got room air conditioners?- manypf these hints apply, 
ask your dealer about what you can do to your room air 
conditioners) 

Serviceman: , 

Oil bearings on fan and compressor if they are not sealed- 
Measure electrical cunent drawn^ compressor 
Check pulley belt tension 

Check for refrigerating fluid leaks and a'dd fluid if 
needed ^ . 

Check electrical connections 

Re-adjust damjiers ~ if your air conditioner uses the 
N same ducts as your heating system; different settings are 
usually required for summer cooling than for winter 
heating. ^ • 

Flush evaporator drain line.^ _ 
You Can Do These Yourself 

Clean or replace ait filters - this is important, and if 
done every 30 to. 60 days will save you far more pioney 
in fuel than the cost of Xhi filters. 

Glean the condenser coils of dust, grass clippings, etc. 

NOTE: Your condenser is the part of your air conditiorter 
that sits outside your house. It should be shaded — 
rf it has to worJc in the sun it wastes a lot of fuel. 
When you shade it, make sure you don't obstruct 
the flow of air^out and around it. 




* • Buying a room air conditioner? - see Part 4/ " 
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Water Heaters 

Once a Year 
Serviceman; ^ 

Adjust damper/(for or oil) 
Adjust bume/^d clean burner surfaces (for oil) 
Oieck electrode (for. electric) 
De-linrie tank 



dishwasher, 140"^ is high enough - if not, 720° is plenty: 
Depending on the typ.e of fuel yau use, this simple 
setback will save you $5 to $45 a yeax. (You say your 
heater says HIGH, MEQ, LOW? ~ Call yoiir dealer and 
ask him which setting means 140 or 120 degrees.) Note: 
settings over 140° can shorten the Ufe of water heaters, 
especially those that are glass-liiied. 



More about hot water conservation - S6e^Part 4?) 



You can do this yourself: ^ / 

Once or twice a year, drain a bucket of water out of the 
bottom of the heater tank - sometimes it's full of 




sediment. The sediment insulates the^water m the tank 
from the burner flame - that wastes'^energy. 

»This is important: Don't set your water heater any 
higher than you need to - your heater Jburns fuel 




eping your water hot when you're not using it - the 
higher Kou set it, the more it burns/ If youVe got a. 



Diict Insulation 




If the ducts for eitl^r your* heating o| ypur^ air 
conditioning system run exposed through your, attic 6r ^ 
garage (or»any other space that is not heated or cooled), 
the^ should be insulated. E)uc{ insulation comes 
generally in blankets 1 or 2" thick. Get the thicker 
variety, p^articularly if, you^ve got recjlmgular ducts. If^ 
you're doing this job at all, it's worth it to do It righ^ ^ 
Qor air conditioning' ducts, make sure you getthel&ld 
of insulation that has a Vapor barrier (the, vapor barrier 
goes on the outside). Seal the joints of the insulation 
tightly with tape to avoid condensation. ' . * 



TE: Check for leaks in the duct and tape them 
tightly before insulating. ^ . • 
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. If you decide -thai a particular hfetie improvement you ' pr^n their business, areVnscJpntious, and honest, 

want to make shoulj be dope 6y a'coiAractor, there ate ' , But you should still spea^soias time and effort in 

some things ypv should know atoul finding the right.' . fnaking your choic"5t and once the choice'is^ade, in 

persftn fojthejob. The large jnaj(5rliy of contractors^take ' clearly defining the jpb. » ... 



l|C 

T 

Where tb^art looking 

YelloV Pa^es -under ''Insulation Centractors - Oojd^ . 
and Heat/' Don> be suspicious oHhe^small opera- ^ 
tion*- 'even jUst*a carpenter and his helper.. You're 
doing a 'relatively smalf p^roject and often th^malj 
business man will give you- in exceyjjif job. 




Local Chapter of the National Association 6fJ^ome^ 
Builders or Home Builders Associsftion. They will be ^ 
very helpful in recommenjling contractors. 
* * * * 

Your banker'. It*sbm his interest to recommend a man 
who wiir do a good }ot^ if he*s losing- you the mon- . 
ey to do the wQrk.^ 
[ * • * ^ - , * • _ ' 

tocal' governrhent offices for government fun^ or 

nonrprofit operated* home iigprovement assistance 
centers. They don't fxist everyvyhere but the-ones • 
thaf do are intefestedjn helping, and maintain files 
on contractors .that they re^commencj. ~ ^ . 

Fron? these sources, esta'blish.a list of threS or, four 
contractors from which to sefect. ^ 

2. Hpw to select from .yolir Ust ^ 

: Ask each>conkactor foj a list of past customers, ana 
^pck their sa1isfactiop»with Tiis-^rk. , 



See how long each- contractor has been" in J 
iifegeneral,the%nger the better. ^ 

, Call your local Better Business BureaXi 
there haje been any complaints against ei 
contractors on yoi^list^. -r.** / 

y ' Gcit estimates from each, on any job you think Will 
' cost more than S20Q.00. ^ 4 

3 . Once j^oli've select^ a 
W Contractor- put it IW^WRITIWG 

^^ave ,him ^rite up a specific contract for .your job. // 

Check thop contracj: carefully fdr work ^ontent.and . 
warranty. The best way to do this is to make- a list of 
^ all. the 'thi'h'^ yo6 feel he should do in the course of 
the .job (use the appjicable Part III pages Jor 
' ^stance ier^). Theo check what you know should 
be include^ against what's in the cofitract. 

Sign the contract only Jvhen you are fully satisfied 
that it details everything you want done. Insisting on 
^a detailed co'ntract doesa*tjnean that you don't tfust * 
» . your contractor. But once you l^ve a contract, each 
of you knows his limit of respons^ik^ before the***, 
job begins. « 



If. 



V. If you don*t.s(|tnt to pay for yojir erfergy fix-up program out of your^savings, 
^ and you want to get a 'much ^better. intei|St^rate than either a loan- oh yoW^ 
^ credif card or refinancing ypur present^me mortgage* will give yoiv, try, one 
^ t hese: 



Where to Get f in^ncixig 
(and Information) 

Commercial Bank 
'Sa^5ings and^oan. 
Mutual Savings Ba|vk 



l^hat Kifid 61 Financing 
1* Home. Improvement L'oan 

'2. fH^^HUDJ^lel ^ ! I , 

*N0TE:' Lend^r<s are not attowed to charge ' » 
^ fees of 'any kind of this type of loan. 
and the fnaximum perm i$sa6te Amount 
that can be made under Title I ha$ just 
been increased from $5,000 to $.10,000. 



A 



Ho^^Long to Repay 

2-4 years 

12 year^-Cth'is is a re6ent increase 
from 7 yfears) . \ . ^ 



Your Credit UnioR 



. Depends on the Credit Uaion, but 
usually includes Title I )oans;*see above. 



Repayment time varies with the 
type of loan. ^ 
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Energy From the Sun . . . bV 

Energy From the-Wind ^ . . . 69 ^ 

New Wa'ys to Get Back Waste Heat 69^ 



Doors and window^ 

Keefp doors and windows firmly shut and locked to^t^^ 
cut d&wn h^at loss in winter and heat gain in sum- 
rS^I^ Check your windows and door latches to see 
whether they fit tightly and, if, necessary*, adjust tfie 
latches and plug any air leaks. \^u don't realfy need . 
to open windows in winter -,you usually get enough 
fresh :8irijjst from normal air leakage even-if^your house , 
is well caufked and weatherstripp'ed. ' ** 

. ^ . > ; 

Use heavy ^or insulated draperies, keep th^^closed■ a^t .v 
night, and fit them tightly at the top. In the summer 
and in warm climates, light colored curtains that you 
can^? see through will reflect the sun and help keep 
%our house cool. 



Attiaand roof 

Seal any openings Between your attic and the rest of 
your house where air might escape, such as spaces 
around loosely-fitting attic stairway doors' or pull- 
down stairways, penetrations of the ceiling 7or lights 
dr a* fan, and plumbir^g vents, pipes, hi .air ducts 
which 'p§ss into 4 the attic - they don't seem like 
much, but, they add up! 





The tightest storm door in the world doesn t work ^ . 
when it^. open try to cut (fo^n th^ number of 
times that you go in and ou<. Adding a vestibule at - 
your front an^ back doors will also,herp to tighten 



ug your house. 



One .alternativb to energy-consuming air conditioning^ 
•\ JS;'^thg use^ of an attic'^ fan to c6ol your home. 
,v^Normally/a.hbuse ^hplds heat, sa that there's i lag 

'between the time the outside air cools after'sunset ' 
' -on a summer night ahd the Jirae that the h^juse 
•cools. The pur^se of tHe attic fan^is to speed •up 
^ the cooling of the hou|e Ayy pulling air in through , 
open ^yin4o^ys through th^fe a^c anS , 

Wheri^the fan's on, you can let air through to the attic 
either by opening the attic door part way or by Installirtg ' 
. a lojiVer that does the'same thing automatically, y:!^ " 
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In. part of the country that has hot days and cool 
flights; using an attic fan in the evenings and closing 
the windo^^^d curtains during the day can replace • 
^r conditioning. -The size of the fan you buy should 
be determined. by the amount of space you want to 
cooL You •can figure* out the fan size you need by 
finding volume of. your house: Roundfng off to 
the nearest foot, multiply*^ length of your house by- 
its width, then multiply by its height (from the ground 
to just below Ae^ttic). This wtfl give you the volume 
in cubic feet. The*capacity of albfans is marked on the 
fan in CFAf's --r^Cubic Teet, of air moved per A/mute. 
Divide the volume of your^ house by IQ; this will give 
^ y(S\x the'CFM rating of the fan you ne,ed to change ihe 
' air in the h9use 6 titles an hour. 

. ^ > " - ~ ^' 

■ -r 10= • ' 



.^olume of house CFM fan rating 



Basiements 

V yjDu can't affoi;d to insulate *the exposed^ porlioris 
of youf basement or craM space for the winter; you 
c^n still* create some barriers' againS^ wmd and cold 

• by planting shrubs .around -the.foundation. You, can 
also tarpapcf the exposed walls and rake leaves 

, against the"" founciation, covering them witfi a 

' .weigb^ed 'tarp J tha tarpaper keeps moisture off your 
house, that, woiikl otherwise com^<-m^ through the 

r.leaves.f ' W . ^ ' 



•Shading your home ^ 

A'^ood way to l^iiep your house cool In ^e summer^ . 
is^to shade it, frofh the outside. J^fe'^ieast artd west . 
sides where the most heat comes thfoUgh - if 
you can - shade here, it'll sliow up -right ^ay m* a . 
• smaller air (Jonditi^ing bill and -a .cooler '-hjOfl^e. Any ^ 
way,th^t stops the*;sun'1)efore irgets in through' the 




r 



^ass is .seven times as good at keeping you cool as^ 
blinds and curtains on the inside. So trees anij vines * 
that shade in the summer and lose <heir leaves Tor 
the winter are what you want - they'll Jet the sun 
back in^ for the winter months. If you can!t shade " 
your house' with trees, concentrate on keeping the 
sun^out of your windows - awnings or .even perm- 
anent sunshade^ will do the job (but ort)y on the south 
side;'they won't work on the east and west). ♦ 




X 



H^twater ' * ; 

See pag? 63 for, "hot watpr heater maintenance, and 
turrL,yA heater down to 120'* »f you haven't al- 
ay. 



ready 





. All your* leaky faucets shotild be fixed - particularly 
'•the hot ones - one leaky faucet can waste'.up to^ 
, 6000 gallons of water' a year. You can also, save by 
' tjUrning your 'water heater- down when you'll be away« 
.from home for ^ ^weekend or more.* Always use fuH 
'.loads Mn your dishwasher and clothes washer, and use 
• warm w^ash and cold rinse. Take, showers - 'they use* 
' less hot -water than baths. You should use "cdd water^ 
to r-un yojir' garbage disposal - in general,^ you save 
every 'time ^ou. use cold water instead of hot!, 
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Heatfiig / 

(See Paft 3 for the details on how to keep your system 
tuned)' * A. 

/ ■ ^ . S / . \ . 

In Part 2- (page*2Sr), you Can' figure out how much 
yow can -save by. lovvering *yo^f thermostat.* For an" 
e^ttra inve^trnent-VC' aboyt S80, you can install a . 
clock thermosta*t,*.^hicfi will automaticall>L tuHi your 
heaf (town every night and turn it up in the morn- 
ing. Something thaVll do the samo^job for ab.ojut S40^ 
fs a time-delay thermbstat,*which is a wind-up timet 



Ye(i into your thermostat. ? 




-More eff icienr^oil burners are &vdllaWe now! If you ha*^ 
joil heatmg, you can check with your ojj company about 
* the new" high-spe^d fl^me-retentiori oil*burners - they 
can save you 10% on you oil bill. ^ ' * - ^ 



Your furnace riHy be^o big. If^ ypur house has 
been insulated since it was built, then your furnace 
ma^ ^be too big- -for your' home. In general Jhajt 
' nieans it*'S' inefficient, and would use less fuel^ overall 
if it weje smaller. Here's how to tell: wait for one cjf 
the coldest nights of the year, arid set your thermo-^ 
Stat at R(f. Qnce tne h6use temperature^reaches 70°,^ 
if the furnace burner runs /ess*than 40 minutes out of 
thp next hour (time it only when it's running), your fur- 
nace is 'too^big. A 'furnace that\ too big turns on 
and off -much more* than, it should, and that wastes ' 
energy. Call fowi service company - depending on 
your type of\lfuel burner, they may be^able to cut 
down the.sizeyof your burner without replacing it. * 

' * ' ' . • ^ 

^ Don't over^^a%M:ioms and don't heat or cool rooms 
"you're not using*. It's important that no room m 
yQOr house get more, heating than it ncetis, and that ^ 
you should^ be able to^tum down the, heating or 
-cooling fn areas \>f your home that you don't use. If 
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some of your rooms get too hot before the other 
rjSoms are warm enough, youVe paying^ for fueNy,ou • 
',flon*t need, and your system needs balancing - call 
N^our serviceman. If your house is **zoned,"* you've 
^ot more than one thermostat and can 'turn down 
heating or <;ooling in areas where they're not needed., 

, But if your house has only on© thermostat, .yt)u can't 
properly adjust the temperaturV^?rtooms you're not 
using, and that wastes energy too. You can conect this 
situation fairly cheaply - try these steps on your system. 

Steam Radiators - most valves on radiators* are all-oi) 
, or ail-off, but, you can buy valves -that let you set 
any.'temperatpre you .like for that radiator. , 

' For^-Air ye^tin| or Cooling ^-vMany registers (the 
,/ pjac^where thne^air comes ouf) are adjustable. If nM, - 
' get ones tliat are, so you can balance your'system. ^ 

Hot-water Radiators if there are, valves on your radia- 
t6is ^11, you can uje them to adjust the temperature 
room by rc^m. . " ' • * * « " 



Air conditioning 

Controlling your air,conditi6ner's thermostat jsr discuss- 
ed in detail in Part 2 (see page 25). Closing off unuse^^ 
rooms is 'just as importaot in saving on^r condrtFonihg 
as it is for "heating. Keep lights off during the da^ - 
most of the (electricity they makes heat, not flight. 
You can also reduce"the load on^our ajr conditioning* 
system by not usiifg heat-g^ne'rating appliances like^your 
dishwasher during*'the hot pant of the day (or stop ^he 
dishwasli»r when the drying cycle begins). 

If you have, central air conditioning, you may. want^ 
to look into the air economizer, a system which 
turns off the part of youf air conditioner that uses a 
lot of electricity, arid circulates outside ^iythrough 
*the^ house when j{*s cooler out than it is in. By usjng 
the cojoler ouhitfe air, the system redi^ft^ijg|W£ jot 
fnd 5aves mpney for you. Ask your air condlt^ 
dealer if he can install one on ^our system. 

Buying a ro6m 
air Conc|itioyier^ 

When youvgb to buy a^^oom air conditipning ifnt^ 
chepk. the eIr - Energy Efficjency Ratio. The highef 
the* EER number, the less'eleJftrjcity .tW unit 'will >se 
to cooi . Ihe ^ same amount of air^- you should con- ^ 
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sider your possible* f\iel savings when deciding how 
milch 'to spend on your air conditioning unit. A unit 
which costs more to begin with* may save 'eftouih 
niotfey over the next abmmer to make it worth it. ^ 

'n^ical EER's available range from 4 to 12; aiinit with 
an*EER of 4 will cost abour3 tlnrres as niucTi tQ pperate 
as one with an JEER of 1 2. ^ , < ' / 



V, 



he heat pump 



Heating water with 
your aircondHiion^r 



•The part of the whole-house air conditioner that sits out- 
side your house gives off a tremendous amount of heat, 
, If^our house is centrally air conditioned and you live 
far ^ough^ south' so that your system runs more than 3' 
months out of the year, there's a way to use the energy* 

^e air-oonditiorter gives off ^to heat your, domestic hot 
wa^er. A simple device is fitfed to your air conditioner, 
and pipes run from y^ur water heater. The installed Cost 
o£ this is significant, but yoU gef it back over time in 
free^ hot water that is heat^ by your air ^nditioner. 
Call your electric company or ^ sat conditioning re- 

^pairman to see if this energy saver is available in youf 
area. ' ^ - iP , 



lights.. 



K heat pump runs on electricity, anil is just like an 
' ait conditioner, except it can run m rev^rse^- i^t can 
us^('drec}ricity to heat, and gets more heat out ( of a 
dollar's worth, of. electricity 'than ^he 'resistance, 
heaters in baseboahiJjmits and ^ectric^fUrnaces. ' 

How? V there's; heat in the/aif oiftside your home, ^ 
; even^^ when the temperature's • below' freezii^^ and d ' 
--h^^pump ^afl^get that vvarmth out and into.ydur. 
'.house. 'When* should^T^^^^^rfSider^j^alJi^ If 
you preseiuly^ hrfve a Centj;al electric ^heating 'system, 
^ afhd Hve sOTJh of, Pennsylvania, it may' pay to install , 
^ ff ^heati pump in the ^ys{etn\ neXt *i6 the furnace. 

K^ep yuur electric furnace - bnce'^the - temperature 
' drops below 20° or so, the hea^ pump \yill Vieed help r' 
from' the furnace. Insl^all^tion of- jl heat pump large ^ 
enough for most houses ^heuld cost a little under . 
S3000,' but* you're getting central air conditioning as 
well as a **Ytwacb**' that^s about t-^mes-more'.effi- 
cient than your electric furnace. * rt ' 
*♦ . ' \ : ' *• , ' 

Iffepou*re adding a rdfom, consider ac^ding a heat • 
^^ pump ~ fike.air conditioners they^cbme in rood size ^ . 
^unitS. A he^t pump for a room combes with jts* ov/n\ 
electric ; resis^ta?fce c511. Ijike" a*^ baseboard electric 
heater) for the times of the year when it's too cold ^ 
for the heat pump itself to work well, Call'ypi^r air- 
cop^ntidner (lealer for details 'on both central and ^ ' 
Toom-size ' heat pumps. If your furnace runs on gas or 
oil, and the prices of those fuels continue to ri^se 
faster th^n the price of electricity, t'hen you'll want *" 
to consider a heat pump too. ; \ 



Plan, your lighting sensibly - reduce lighting where 
possible, concentrating it in work areas or reading areas 
'where it is reali^ needed. Fluorescent bulbs should be 
used rafber than the incandescent kind. 



^1 ' 

A 25-watt fluoresceataJjulb givfes off as much light ^s a* ^ 
100-watt, incandescent bulb, bat/costs one -fourth as* 
much }6 li^^t.^Decdrative gas lanterns should lj(||^urned 
off or converted to electric lanlps - they will n^e 



much less energ]^ to brodiic^he same amoun^ of % 

light: - ; • T \ . /. ; ; ^ 
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Energy from the surr 

Ways to heat and cgpl your house that use the, sun's 
* eoergy^re available now. The ^^rts o'f th? system ixQ 
simple a large flat panel «alled a collector sitf^on 
the* roof of your house or on the ground next to it> 
The collector is ^ about hMf the size Of your xoof, 
faces south, and is tilted at roughly 4^ degrees, Tha^'s 
the/northem U.S. - the further south, the flatter the 
collector... . ^ . v , 




\n .\.\\^ collector, the sun heats up either air or a 
w^Cer:antifreeze mixture that ^akes the heat into^a 
storage tank. The tank?,^ which is usuafly filled with 
^waterf needls to hold- about 2,000 gallons. This tank can 
also be filled with rocks (a slightly larger tarik is requir- 
ed) - in that case;heated air from the^Ollector brings 
the heat to -the tank. The storage tank is then used as'a 
'Source of heaf'for your home heating system, either a ^ 
'slightly^ changed forced air or hoV-water system, or one* 
especially installed for the purpos^e. In the summer, 
' using what's called an absorption air conditioning sys- . 
tem, your house can be' cooled using th^t *same heat, 
cost tor a solar heating system for an average hous© 
3000^5000 for a new h6us^ ami varies greatly 
f^f*aiQuT[g houses, b\it is virtually free from operating 
cosnb oinpared to the system you have now. , 

What about nights^and cloudy day"s5 A''^oj[^r heating^ 
system .js never* intended to fulfill all "the heating 
ne^'ds'of a* house - the storage tank carries enough 
he^ to get. through a few overcast days and nighti, ' 
'aifter^that yoi}r normal system must carry , the load. 
As the, cpst of fuel rises, solar heating and cooling 
will'make 'njore'and more sense: In 1974, a solar 
system paid for itself in a liKlennore than 10 y&rs - 
iffucl costs continue to go up, that time-will get shor<5r. 



. Eneirgyfrcm the wirfH 

. JVindmills that pump w^tej and generate' "Shctiicity 
'/• j^Tiave been around a long time. Recently 2 things. are 

^ happening that^make u^ing a^ wind generator attjac- 
^ tive* as a generator for your home: .first, windmill^ 
and th^ batteries for the electricity they store are 

v'getUng nrore efficient modern windmill can grab 
and hold more electricity out of tl^e same amount of ^ 
wind. Second, the cost of y^ur monthly electric bill 
is going up* and once a wiridn^iirs installed, electricity 
is nearly free.^Like solar heating, a windmill -isn't 
designed to generate all your neefds - you still need 
a standard source of electricity - but except'* for 
houses with electric heat, a wind generator will give 
you plenty of electricity, and pay for Itself In less 
than 10 years. ' ' ^ * * . » * 

i\lew ways^to' get back 
waste heat 

; } A lot of t^ fuel you buy to heat your hoUse is / 
jvasted - it goes up your chimney, and it g6es up. 
youf chimney ^whether' your furnace is* running • or - 
no^t. There are 2 energy-savijig. device? 'coming that^. 
can grab that heat before it gets^out. CNotef jf you 
haVe electric heat these don't apply. Also, neithpr of • 
these devices is presently approved fojWse, but they are 
coming soon.) ' * ; ' ' ' 



The heatpipe - this is a small pipe that is, in- . 
stalled to sit in the stream^ of hot tlue gases^in- 
ning from your furnace to your, chimney. The * 
pipe is very good at conducting. heat, arid it^does 
just that, taking heat^. out of the flue gas and 
movitig it a short distance ^ usually into a warm ^ 
2\r duct. So instead of going up the chimney;Jhe *^ 
h^at stays In your house.' , , < ' ^ 



ir The motorized flue ^mper you know that if 

y6u leave your fireplacfe *dampcr open' when . 
. ^here's -no fire^^^ging, »a lot ^of warm air ^Ifat 
you've paid to heat goes up the 'chimney; - t^s 
^7*s5me.thing^appens With your furnace 'whep.' it's 
' nqt ^runniI^ A motorized flu^ d^pe»,wor^ks just 
like tl]e one in your firejjlace, except it^s auto-- 
'••matic^- N^'hen'/the Vurpace is running^ .the • 

damperi open, and the instant the^Curn^ce shuts 
• off t|ie^amper closes. * ^ 
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storm windows, single pane . . . , .10, 39 

« 

thermostat ^. . 25,*^1, 67 

ureaformaldehyde foam : : t . . .20, 43, 53 

.v^por barriers *. . . . ^. - \ 52 

ventilation : ...52 

vermiculite— j. .44 

vestibule .>>-^..^5' 

walls, basement .... s . ; .^1 

walls, crawl space .. . .* :^1 ^ 

walls, frame , • .-vl9, 53, 

walls, masonry ...... .'.19 

waste heat recovery'. . \ . . . . ^^ , 69 > 

weathe^stripping \\ 8, 9, 34-37 

wind power 69 

"windows* : 3, 4, 34, .35, 65 
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IRECTIONS 



THESE ARE THE TVyO PAGES THAT PUT IT 
-' ALL TOGETHER. YOU "ALREADY KNOW 
f^»OM.. PART 2 WHICH OF THESE LINES 
YOU WANT TO COMPLETE. HERE'S HOW TO 
T:|NISHTHEM. 



f ill in Ifhes 1-5: 

First, use Part 2 to fill in the Cost and Savings Factor for 
^each line you're interested in. ' ' * ' 

Lines 2 and 4: ^ 

Get your Heating Factor from page 28 and fill it into the 
oval ( O) on lines 2 and 4. Find your yearly dollar sav- 
ings jike this: 



MULTIPLY 
THESE 



WRITE THE 
RESULT HERE 

\ 

Yearly 
Savings 



Heating 
'Factor ^ 

o- - ; 

Lines 1,3, and 5: _ 

Get your Heating Factox from page 28 and fill it into the 
Heating Factor oval (O). 

If you do have whole-house^ air conditioning, get your 
.--Cooling Factor from pfage 28 and fill it into the oval 

If you don't have whole-house air conditioning, put zeros 
into the Cooling Factor oval, like this: 
Get your yearly dollar javings like this: 

ADD THESE -WRITE THE MULTHPLY, WRITE THE 
IS: SUMHEEIE THESE'' RESULT HERE^ 

, iX.- /r 1 



Heating Cooling 
Factor . Factor 

OO- 



;.. Yearly 
Savings 
I 



WHAT ARE YOUR 
BEST INVESTMEAITS? 

There ate two kinds of investments here - the kind you 
' haVe to make each year, and tlie kind -you oiily have to 
ijiake once. Here's how to^ directly compare the two dif- 
ferent kinds of .investments and figure out whicji are 
your best bets: ' ' ^ . 

For the Inyestipents that you have to make each year 

(lines 2a, 2b, 7, and- 8),. use this method; simply sub^' 
tr'^ct'the yearly^cost from the yearly savings, and 
write the difference in the^ight-hand box on,theiine 
of the checklist dealing with the .measure. This num- 
'ber is the net savings per y^ar for the investment. 



savings 



cost 



f net savings 



For "one-shot" investments that you only have to pay 
for once (lines 1 , 2c, 3-5), multiply the yearly savings by 
13, subtract the cost from the* result, and.^rite the dif- 
ference in the right-hand box on the line of the check- 
list dealing with the measure. This number is the net 
savings p^the life of the investment. 



(savings x 13*) cost 



net savings 



♦Multiplying your estimated saving* in the first year by 13- 
projects the savings (in terms of today's tnoney) that a 
"one-shot" energy-saving improvement v^^ill deliver^ to you 
over its life. The figure ,13 takes into account the rate of 
inflation, and assumes that^ou caYi borrov^^ money at the 
average available inters rate. 



How to fill in 
lines 6,7, and 8: 

► * Just copy yJriir yearly savings from p^s 25-, 26, and 27 

' into the apj)ropriate boxes on the checklist. - 

' • k % - ^ ^ ^^^^ 



HOW TO INTERPRET 
THE CHECKLIST 

Now you're ready to figure out what are the best energy- 
savings steps for you. ' ^ - 
First - look at the cost figures. Don\ consider doing 
things jou can't afford. But be sure you don't leave out 
thingsfyou can afford - read page 64, which t^lls you 
how tbiinance home improveme;its, 'i 
Second - for the measures you can afford, look at the 
net savings in the right-hand column. The things to do 
first are the things^that have the highest net ss^vingSi Do. 
the measures with the highest njjt savings, then the next 
highest, and so on - until you've done all you can afford. 
Dotj'l^do a measure if the nerisavings are less than 0. - 

Now you're ready.; to go o)^no"^paft 3 - the "Hqw-to" 
pait. It starts on page 3 L ' \ 

^ ^ us GOVE^NMEHT PplMTING Office 1975 0-591-646 



ENERGY CHECKLIST 



1. CAULK AND WEATHERSTRIP 

Heating lactor Cooling factor 



SAVINGS. 
FACTOR 
FROM • 
PART 2 — 



YEARLY 
SAVINGS 



COST 
FROM • 
PART 2 , 



1 



NET 

SAVINGS 



Savings factor 



Tota^ cost 



2. ADD STORM WINDOWS 
ahplastic storm windows 

^ (with no new weatherstripping) 



b) plastic Storm windows 

(with oew weatherstripping - 
' ' be sure to fill out line 1 above) 



c) glass Storm windows 

• (yvith new^ weatherstripping - 
be sure to fill out line 1 ibove) 



He ating f actor Savings factor 



Yearly cost 



HMting factor Savings factor 




X 



Hea ting f actor Savings factor 





Yearly cost 


V 




S 








Total cost 




s 


S 






• 









3. INSULATE AtTIC . / 

Fill out both lines if your attid is a cdm- 
> ' bination of two basic attic types (see page 1 1). 
Otherwise, fill out the top lir»e only. 

Heating lactor Cooling factor Savings fac^tor 



Total cost ' 



Heating factor Cobting factor 



Savings factor 



Total cost 



4. FILL OUT The line or lines that 

APPLY TO YOU. 

a) Insulate crawl space walls Heating ^ctor Savings factor 



Total cost 



b) tnsulate floor 



Heating factor Savings factor 



c) Insulate basement waHs - Heating factor Savings factqr 



s 




Total cost 


S 




Total cost 


S 





5. INSULATE FRAMp WALLS 

Heating factor Cooling factor . 



Sayings.factor 



Total cost 
I 



6. REGULATE TK£RMOSTAT 
Down In winter, up in sumpier. 



egrees turndown Ff om Part 2 



Yearly cost 



$0^ 



7. SERVICE OIL OR COAL-BURNING FURNACE 



From Part 2 



Yearly cost 



S 25-30 



8. SERVICE WHCLE-HOUSE AIR QONDITIONER 



From Part 2- 



Yearly cost . 



S 25-30. 



- O - 

ERIC 



